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LECTURE XXIII. 
ON THE OSTEOLOGY OF PACHYDERMA. 


_ ANIMALS succeed each other, genera- 
tion after generation, like shadows on the 
earth, and entire species have their limit- 
ed duration, which is but an instant, com- 
pared with the antiquity of the globe. 
Whole genera and tribes of animals, the 
roots of the existing races, have long 


| study of the extinct. It is, however, by 
this alone, that we can reconstruct the 
animals that have been, repeople a coun- 
try with its ancient inhabitants, and read 
in ics relics the history of the earth. Mam- 
moths and mastodons have been spread 
over all continents as extensively 2s the 
|}human race, but not one now survives 
upon the earth; neither their longevity, 
nor their gigantic bulk, nor their massive 
strength, nor their distribution over the 
globe, have protected their race an instant 
beyond its prescribed duration. Their 
| huge remains are found in every part of 
| Europe, in the frozen solitudes of Russia 
jand Siberia, and embedded entire in the 
| icy cliffs along the shores and islands of 





the arctic sea; Korzesve found them com- 
mon on the coasts of America within the 
arctic circle, and Parry in Melville island, 
where the temperature is now frequently 
fifty degrees below the freezing point ; they 
are strewed over the Burmese empire, and 
the great platforms of Asia. The ponder- 
ous hippopotami have frequented the val- 
leys of Sicily, and Italy, and France, and 
England, and singular forms of rhinoce- 
roses have wandered through our peace- 
ful forests, where they have had to en- 
counter bears and tigers, wolves and hy- 
enas, now so far removed from our quict 
retreats. Gigantic fepirs have inhabited 





since begun and finished their career, | the plains of France, and the e/asmotherium 
while time and life and development con- | those of Siberia. The cheropotamus and 
tinue to roll on, and this great kingdom of | the adapis, and the anoplotherium, and nu- 
nature, like the individuals that compose | merous species of paletherium, are found 
it, has had its embryo and its infant state. | chiefly in the gypsum of the Paris forma- 
Of the innumerable generations that have | tion. Numerous species of anthracothe- 
passed away, some isolated forms have rium and lophiodon occur in the tertiary 
been preserved entire, embedded in solid | beds of France and Germany. From the 
ice, or in the frozen soil of polar regions ;| number of these vegetable-eating non- 
many have left their skeletons embalmed | ruminating quadrupeds spread over the 
in the newer and softer formations, or en- | alluvial and tertiary formations of all con- 
crusted in the solid rock ; others can only | tinents, from the magnitude and entire- 
be recognised by their casts, preserved in | ness of their bones and skeletons, and 
ancient strata, or by mutilated fragments! from the remarkable and typical forms 
of their denser parts ; and others have had | which they present, from the extraordi- 
every trace of their existence completely | nary geographical distribution which they 
effaced by time, by heat, by the revolutions | exhibit when compared with that of the 
ofthe globe. So that the study of the re- | existing races, and from the striking indi- 
cent forms, those co-existent with us at | cations they afford of inexplicable changes 
this instant, is but the alphabet to the jin the climate and vegetation of remote 
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latitudes, their stady has been a favourite 
subject with the geologists, and is insepara- 
bly connected with all theories respecting 
the past revolutions of the globe. 

One of the most interesting and remark- 
able forms of these pachyderma we have 
yet to examine is the rhinoceros (Fig. 90), 


This powerful and massive quadruped, like 
the elephant, prunes the branches of trees 
as well as the herbage of the plains, and 
from the want of a proboscis to seize the 
elevated branches, it requires to have the 
head more light and moveable than in the 
proboscidian pachyderma, and the neck 
more lengthened and flexible ; but the use 
of its strong instrument of defence, placed 
on the nose, requires that neck to be 
powerful and muscular ; hence the strength 
of all the processes of the cervical verte- 
bre. Its enormous intestine for the re- 
ception of coarse vegetable food is sup- 
ported by a solid frame-work of ribs, 
reaching almost to the pelvic bones; hence 
the immobility of the whole trunk, and 
the almost solid shield around its exterior 
surface. Its muscular force is not less in- 
dicated by the lengthened form of all the 
processes, and the deep depressions of the 
bones of the arms and legs, than in those 
of the head and neck, the scapule and the 
pelvis. This muscular strength allows a 
certain degree of flexibility and elasticity 
to be given with safety to the feet of this 
heavy animal, and you observe that these 
members have the carpus and tarsus, and 
the phalanges, considerably developed, and 
have a lengthened form, depending chiefly 
on that of the metacarpal and metatarsal 
bones. 

The skull of the rhinoceros has a 
lengthened tapering form, somewhat ap- 
proaching to that of the tapir in the great 
extent and arched form of the nasal 
bones (Fig. 90, a), which alone support the 
horn in the single-horned species of India 
and Java. The occipital ridge rises abruptly 
to a great height, prolonging with it the 
temporal fossa, and corresponds with the 
great length and strength of the spinous 
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now confined to Africa and the remotest 
parts of Asia, but of which numerous spe- 
cies have formerly inhabited France, Eug- 
land, Germany, and even the most frozen 
tracts of Siberia, where their carcases have 
been found entire, and covered with shaggy 
| hair, to suit them for a northern climate. 


processes throughout the vertebral column. 
The orbit (Fig. 90, a) is entirely deficient 
| behind, even at its margin,—a striking 
contrast in this part to the prominent con- 
plete orbit of the hippopotamus. The na- 
sal bones form a very strong and rough 
arch for the anterior horn, and the frontal 
bone, which is undivided, forms the same 
for the posterior horn in the two-horned 
species of Africa and Sumatra; and in the 
long skull of the fossil two-horned spe- 
cies so extensively spread over the older 
alluvia of Europe, the septum (Fig. 91, a) 
of the nostrils is ossified throughout, to 


Fig. 91 


strengthen the whole arch of the face for 
the heavy instruments placed upon it. 
The magnitude of the lips and muscular 
parts of the face of this animal is indicated 
by the great size of the infra-orbitary fora- 
men (Fig. 91, e) for the second branch of 
the fifth pair or trifacial nerve. The most 
anomalous feature of the skull of this 
pachydermatous animal is the occurrence 
of horns, sometimes single and sometimes 
| double, placed on the median plane, and 
the exterior conformation of the bones of 
the face and cranium which are destined 
to give support to those powerful instru- 
ments of defeuce, The large, strong, an- 
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— nasal bone in the single-horned 


rh resents an elevated convex 
arched nence, with a very rough, tu- 
berculated, superior surface, upon which 
rests the strong, conical, horny, curved, 
and pointed instrument, which it employs 
in its contests with other quadrupeds. In 


the two-horned rhinoceros there is also a/ 


prominence of a similar form upon the 
anchylosed frontal bones, which are ex- 


panded and arched, and present exter-| 


nally a rough tuberculated and arched 
surface. The horns which rest upon those 
parts have no osseous texture in their 
composition. They are composed of a 


fibrous horny substance, which is easily | 


observed in these decayed horns, where 
the fibres are seen separating from each 
other, and the horns splitting into their 
numerous component filaments, like ag- 
glutinated hairs. These continue to grow 
from the base, and to be pushed upwards, 
till they arrive at their greatest length. 
Constantly exposed to friction at the an- 
terior narrow tapering part, they are con- 
tinually worn in proportion as they pass 
from the base to the apex. The apex, 
therefore, which we witness in the adult 
animal, is not the sharp apex of the small- 
pointed horn which was originally formed, 
for a great portion of it has heen worn away. 
It is an instrument which requires great 
strength in the muscles and ligaments of 
the head and neck of the rhinoceros; 
hence the muscularity and thickness of 
the neck of that animal; hence the mag- 
nitude of the depressions and prominences 
of the bones of the head and neck. In the 
molar teeth of this animal, which are 
J, we observe a remarkable character 
in the great degree of dissimilarity be- 
tween those of the upper and lower jaws. 
The upper jaw has molar teeth, the crowns 
of which are of a square form, presenting 
very irregular wide convoluted layers of 
enamel passing longitudinally on the outside 
but transversely on the inside of the crowns 
of those teeth ; but in the lower jaw the 
teeth are so narrow compared with those 
in the upper, that if we were not to see 
them in the jaws we should scarcely suppose 
they belonged to the same animal. They 
are composed in the lower jaw each of 
two crescentic layers, enclosing osseous 
substance, and have a lengthened form 
from before backwards, with their con- 
vexities directed outwards. The incisor 
teeth are two aboveand‘two below, as inthe 
jaws of the male mastodon, and of the exist- 
ing rodentia. By means of the flat condyle 
and the shallow glenoid cavity there is 
considerable lateral motion of the jaw for 
the longitudinal curves of enamel on the 
inferior molares. 

The large nasal bones overarch the inter- 


'maxillaries, which are here very slender, 
and contain each a small incisor tooth. 
There are few quadrupeds which present 
spinous processes of so lengthened a form 
on the cervical, dorsal, lumbar, and even 
on the sacral vertebra, as the rhinoceros, 
and the numerous coccygeal vertebra form 
a long and flexible tail. Although the 
strong and broad ribs shield the trunk 
almost to the sacrum, the sternum is very 
short, consisting of short compressed ele- 
ments which curve up on the anterior part 
towards the neck as in the tapir. The 
scapula is more lengthened than in the 
hippopotamus, and narrower at its verte- 
bral margin, and has its spine lengthened 
and curved backwards in the middle over 
the large infra-spinati muscles. The sa- 
crum is shorter than in the hippopotamus, 
but the iliac bones are more expanded, 
and the sacro-iliac articulation is more 
perpendicular from having to sustain more 
constant and heavier pressure on the legs 
than in the former semi-aquatic animal. 
The pelvis is short; the tuberosities of the 
ischia extend laterally, and the cotyloid 
cavities are directed obliquely downwards, 
the better to support the superincumbent 
weight. The ulna and the fibula are de- 
‘veloped throughout their whole length, 
the olecranon and the patella are of great 
magnitude, as are the muscular processes 
of all the bones of the extremities. Three 
toes are continued to the ground before 
and behind, consisting each of three pha- 
langes, the two first of which have a broad 
cubical form, and the last is remarkable 
for its rough irregular form and its ex- 
tension transversely. The terminal pha- 
lanx of the middle toe on all the feet is 
elongated transversely on both sides, but 
on the other toes it is elongated only on 
one side, that most remote from the 
middle toe. So that the large hoofs have 
ample means of growth and support, and 
a broad and strong base is afforded to the 
heavy trunk of this powerful and ferocious 
animal. 
| In this little skeleton of the hyrax, from 
Abyssinia, you perceive a remarkable re- 
semblance in the form of the molar teeth, 
both above and below, to those of the 
rhinoceros, but the ramus of its lower 
jaw is proportionally almost as broad and 
deep as that of a horse. The whole ske- 
leton of this animal is more light and 
slender than that of almost any other of 
the pachyderma. The ribs encompass but 
a small part of the trunk, and leave a long 
lumbar region free for lateral motion. 
The sternum is lengthened chiefly by the 
development of its xiphoid clastic portion, 
which extends free and flexible to a con- 
siderable distance over the epigastric re- 
gion, The pelvis is of great length, slender, 
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in a line with the vertebral column, and 
hence the great length of its sacrum, to 
protect the upper part of this elongated 
pelvic region. The limbs and feet have 


a corresponding slender form, with four | 


toes on the anterior, and three on the pos- 
terior extremities. 
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and attached so obliquely as to be almost | 


ing to be thus rapidly worn down, should 
be renewed repeatedly during life when 
they have been worn to the stumps. This 
is the particular mode which nature has 
adopted to perpetuate the molar teeth of 
the proboscidia. A singular arrangement it 
jis in any quadrupeds, and the more sin- 
| gular to find it almost confined to those 


The family of proboscidian pachyderma stupendous inhabitants of tropical forests. 
compreheads the largest and most massive| The great magnitude of those dense and 
quadrupeds which at any period of the ponderous instruments for reducing this 
history of this planet have inhabited the | hard food, requires that the jaws which 
surface of the dryland. Their giant bulk is | receive them—which support and nourish 
supported entirely by vegetable food. This those instruments—which require deep al- 
vegetable matter they derive not from the | veoli, and pulps for their nutrition— should 
tender shoots of grass and other low ve-| possess great strength, depth, and thick- 
getables that cover the nakedness of our | ness; hence the depthand shortness of their 
continents, but they are provided with | inferior and superior maxillary bones, and 
instruments to seize, to bruise, and to} the small number of teeth they contain at 
masticate to a pulp, the hard branches of| any one time through life. The incisor 
the largest trees. In their kind of food | teeth, or the long curved tusks, by their 
and the coarseness of the vegetable matter| being only two in number, and those 
on which they subsist, they resemble the) placed in the intermaxillary bones, re- 
smallest rodent animals which we observe | semble the characters of these teeth in the 
organised with instruments, and provided rodent animals, which have only two in- 
with instincts which lead them, to consume | cisors inserted in the intermaxillary bones, 
the coarsest of vegetable substances. That and the elephants resemble them in the 
is the case with the existing proboscidian | transverse layers of their molares, There 
pachyderma; and from the structure of|are no incisors below in the existing ele- 
those which we find in a fossil state, this! phants to assist in the reduction of the 


appears to have been the character of all 
the animals which possessed that form. 
The elephant is a gigantic mouse which 
has lost its inferior incisors, but these in- 
ferior incisors were present in the male 
of thegigantic mastodons strewed over the 
alluvial deposits throughout all America. 
The bruising, and pounding, and re- 
ducing to minute fragments and to pulp, 
fitted for the alimentary canal, the thick 
branches of those trees that cover vast 
tracts along the banks of rivers and es- 
tuaries in hot climates, the continual 
grinding of this kind of hard food, 


food, and the incisors above being thus 
rendered useless with regard to the mas- 
tication of their food, the whole of that pro- 
cess is here thrown upon the molar teeth. 
The incisor teeth implanted in the inter- 
maxillary bones in the rodent animals are of 
great length, and are observed to grow with 
great rapidity; and they are worn down 
with an equal rapidity; they are tegth, 
| therefore, which never fill up, or become 
| solid internally at their base, but are al- 
| ways there hollow, and allow the pulp to 
pass a great way upwards into those tu- 
bular teeth. When those long incisor 





requires instruments of great magni-| teeth of the rodentia are deficient, either 
tude and density. The rapid abrasion in the upper or in the lower jaw, the teeth 
of the teeth, both by the hard substances | that are opposite grow with great rapidity, 
interposed between them, and by the/and project like tusks from the mouth, 
action of those teeth upon each other| having now nothing to abrade them. 
when the substances between them are | Such is the case with the tusks or supe- 
but small or soft, requires that there|rior incisor teeth of the elephants. The 
should also be the means of quick renewal | tusks of the elephant are incisor teeth 
in those rapidly-wearing instruments, so| apparently implanted in the intermaxil- 
important to the life of these pachyderma. | lary bones, but having their bases, as in 
Those requisites of the teeth necessitate | rodentia, extending into the superior max- 
jaws of extraordinary depth, which will) illaries. Having nothing to abrade them, 
enable a pulp of vast magnitude to re-| and growing rapidly, they soon project 
ceive a commodious lodgment, and which | from the mouth, and the remarkable pro- 
will receive ‘also the fangs of permanent | jection of the chin, or base of the lower 
teeth that are of great length, because | jaw, corresponds with their slanting di- 
of their being constantly and rapidly| rection outwards and upwards. They 
abraded from their exposed points; or! never are completed, or cease to grow; 
such a kind of hard food, and such pow-| they never fill up at their base and ac- 
erful actions of the jaws, would require] quire a fang, but continue through life 
that the teeth of these animals, continue | tubular through a considerable part of 
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their base. The osseous matter, or ivory,!cisor teeth below as well as above. By 
which composes the great body of the the possession of these effective incisor 
tusk, is deposited in successive layers in| teeth below as well as above, the rodent 
the interior of its cavity, so that you may | ‘animals reduce and soften and prepare 
view the tusk of the elephant as consist- | their food before they carry it back to be 


ing of a series of cones, somewhat bent, | 
and placed the one within the other, and | 
we see them exfoliate in concentric layers | 
when decayed. Thus it is that we find! 
frequently, ‘during the growth of the tusks 
of the elephant, that balls, which had been | 
shot through the intermaxillary bones, | 
and through the slender base of the tusk, | i 
have dropped into the cavity of the tusk, ! 
falling by their gravity to the lowest part | 
that is not yet ossified in the cavity of the 
tusk ; they there rest. The ossific matter 
continuing to he deposited in layers in the | 
interior, as the tooth is gradually pushed 
from the jaws, it soon comes to encompass 
the foreign body, and in the course of time 
the ball is embedded completely in the 
solid osseous substance of these incisor 
teeth, as you seein the specimen before you. 
Now we could conceive that the ball could 
pass altogether through the tooth, and 
leave not a trace behind of its ever having 
existed there; for supposing, at a very early 
period of the formation of the second or 
permanent pair of tusks, the elephant had 
the ball shot through its intermaxillary 
bone, and that it gained this admission | 
into the cavity of the tusk, and that by its 
gravity during the inclined position of 


the head, it fell down to nearly the apex 
of the very young hollow tooth, those 
incisor teeth being the chief instruments 
of offence and defence of the elephant,— 
the instruments which it is continually | 


employing for tearing up and breaking 
the branches and stems of trees, and over- | 
coming the most violent resistances op- 


| that were placed between them. 


submitted to the action of the molar 
teeth. The elephants can do no such 
jthing. The food must in them come un- 
imasticated between the molar teeth, and 
not reduced to a pulp already by the 
action of the incisors. ‘That therefore ne- 
cessitates an infinitely greater provision 
in the elephants for the abrasion and 
renewal of their molar teeth. 

They consist, in the elephant, of nu- 
merous originally separate teeth, glued 
together by a crusta petrosa, or cortical 
part. Those teeth having their plates of 
enamel and of osseous substance directed 
transversely across the jaw,—having the 
same kind of longitudinal action which we 
see in the rodent quadrupeds, an action 
which consists of a motion of the lower 
jaw backwards and forwards, we still ob- 
serve that the direction of the plates of 
enamel is at right angles to the direction 
of the motions of the jaws. It is the best 
possible direction for the plates of the 
enamel to be at right angles to the di- 
rection of the motion, for if the motion 
were in the same direction with the plates 
of enzmel and of the softer osseous sub- 
stance, those would play smoothly over 
the surface of each other, the prominences 
of the one sliding in the depressions of the 
other, and would never have the effect of 
grinding and reducing the solid substances 
The food 
would be embedded safe from attrition in 


|the cavities, and the corresponding ca- 


vities and prominences would slide over 
each other; but by having the serrated 


posed to it,—those tusks are continually | surfac cs rubbing against each other, we 
wearing down at their tapering exposed | see that no particle can esc ape their action. 
part, so rapidly, that had the ball lodged | Like two millstones, all that is placed be- 
near the apex, it would have appeared | tween them must be filed down to atoms. 
gradually externally, and the wearing of | This attrition against each other then, is a 
the tooth all round it, would have actually | cause of still more rapid abrasion of these 
caused it to drop from the surface, and | teeth. 
the wearing continually externally, the| The molar teeth begin in the young 
tooth would have assumed its natural | elephant by a small number of detached 
round form, and no trace been left us! transverse lamine, forming so many entire 
that ever it had been pierced. {though small and thin teeth. Those nu- 
Deriving, thus, no assistance in masti- | merous thin, flat, lamine of osseous sub- 
cation from their tusks, those organs of | stances, covered over each with its enamel, 
offence and defence, the whole stress of | are anc hylosed at length by the deposition 
that function is thrown upon the molar! of an osseous, very dense, and compact 
teeth. Those stupendous instruments for | crust—a petrous crust entirely enveloping 
grinding down, for more than a hundred their exterior, which petrous crust glues 


years, the solid stems and branches of tro- | 
pical trees, require to have a mechanism | 
and a plan of growth and perpetuity very 
different from that of almost all other 
quadrupeds; nay, even of the rodentia, 


‘together the few separate small lamina of 


the young animal. They are yet narrow 
transversely, and few in number, so that 
they are short also longitudinally. Those 
are soon worn to the stumps, and they are 


because the rodentia have effective in- | thrown from the jaws. By this time other 
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larger series of similar agglutinated teeth | from supporting instruments so vast as 


have been formed behind, and those are, 
rapidly advancing forwards. Before the| 
first are thrown from the jaw, the second 
have advanced a considerable way. So that 
upon each side of each jaw in the elephant 
you find two molar teeth, but those two} 
teeth in very different stages of growth, | 
—the one behind, a newer tooth, coming, 
forward to replace the one that is before, 
and which is wearing rapidly to the stump. 
This proceeds through the life of the ele- 
phant; and it has been observed to shed 
the molar teeth for eight or nine times ; 
the incisor teeth are shed but once. 

The new molar teeth that are added 
always consist of a greater number of 
plates, and are more extended transversely, 
so that altogether the teeth are larger as | 
the animal advances to maturity. This 
requires in the elephant a considerable 
depth in the jaws to receive the means of | 
nutrition of such large instruments. No | 
parts are more variable than the incisors | 
in their form and magnitude. They are 
very small in the Asiatic elephant, and 
generally absent in the female, but in the 
African species found on the western and 
southern parts of that continent, the tusks 
are both larger and more constant in the 
two sexes. The same sexual difference is 





seen in the canine teeth of many other 
animals, and these are nearly analogous to 
canine teeth, as also are the long upper in- 


cisors of rodentia, from their base and their 
pulp being actually situate in the superior 
maxillary, although they extend for se- 
curity through the prolonged intermaxil- | 
lary bones. The intermaxillaries form 
very long alveoli in the manimoths, where 
the tusks are of enormous magnitude and 
length, and in the male of the gigantic, 
mastodon there appears to have been in- 


the elephant’s incisor (Fig. 92,ef) and 
molar (Fig. 92,9 4 im) teeth, necessitates 
very powerful muscles for the support of 
such a heavy weight. Those muscles re- 
quire necessarily that the surface of attach- 
ment on the exterior of the skull (Fig. 92, 
6 6) shall correspond with its magnitude. 
But the cranial cavity (Fig. 92, e) of the 
elephant is but a small cavity for so large a 
quadruped. Itis not the plan upon which 
the skulls of quadrupeds are constructed, to 
expand their cranial cavity by a develop- 
ment of the arachnoid coat within that 
cavity, as we have seen to be the case 
with fishes. The plan of enlarging the 
exterior surface of the skull in the class 
which we are now considering, as also in 
the class of birds, in owls, for instance, 
is by separating the two tables of the skull, 
or enlarging the cells (Fig. 92, b 6)of the in- 
terposed diploe. That isthe plan which we 
have already seen common in other pachy- 
derma, as in the babyrussa. This is the 
plan, then, which Nature has followed to 
extend the exterior surface of the skull for 
the attachment of the powerful muscles 
and ligaments to move and support the 
heavy head. The sutures of the cranium 
early disappear ; the inner and the outer 
tables are separated from each other bya 
large cancellated structure. This deve- 
lopment of the diploe, or meditullium, is 
effected by the enlargement of the ordi- 
nary cells, or spongy texture, of which it 
consists in the human skull. The cells ex- 
tend in a radiating direction from the 
centre towards the surface of the head. 
'The parietes of those cells which thus 
separate the outer from the vitreous table 


‘of the skull, are placed mostly at right 


angles to the two tables which they con- 


/nect; they are placed perpendicularly, to 


ferior tusks also. | strengthen and support the outer table of 


The great weight of the head (Fig. 92), 


‘the skull. There is a beauty in this regu- 
\lar arrangement of the cells of the ele- 
phant’s skull. We see that by this means 
they take a firmer hold of this outer table, 
so that the muscles which are inserted 
over its surface, are less liable to tear 
away the outer from the inner table of 
the skull, and injuries applied externally 
to that hollow mass which surrounds the 
brain of the elephant, are less capable of 
breaking down the outer table, from its 
being thus supported by innumerable ra- 
diating thin but dense osseous plates. To 
lighten this cancellated structure it is 
filled with air, as in birds, admitted by the 
eustachian tubes, and occupying the place 
of the heavier marrow of other quadru- 
peds, all over the surface of its large, 
blown-up, sagacious-looking, but compa- 
ratively-stupid head. 

The great development of the incisor 
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teeth of the elephant, requires enormously headed whales and other cetaceous ani- 
developed intermaxi bones, which mals, is shortened, so that the head is 
sheath the bases of the tusks like tubes. The brought as near as possible to_be above 
openings of the nostrils (Fiy.92,a)are there- the anterior extremities. 

fore raised high towards the crown of the} 

head in the elephant; but those nostrils are | 

prolonged to a considerable distance from | 

the head, by the cartilages and muscles of | 

that highly sensitive and flexible instru- | 

ment the nose or proboscis of the animal. 

By the flexibility and the strength of the! 

nose or proboscis of the elephant, it serves | « 

that animal as a most valuable substitute | 

for the prehensile organs which it so} 

much requires to reach its food, and so! 

much wants. It employs this instrument! 

to break down the branches from lofty | 

trees, which the necessary shortness of its | 

neck prevents it from reaching with its| 

teeth. It employs the proboscis to draw | 

up water from the rivers and fountains, | 

an( to fill the internal cavities of the nos- | 

trils, which are considerably dilated in the 

middle, and then to squirt the water thus 

collected into the mouth; so that it has | 

thusa means both of reaching down to the | 

level of its feet, without bending its great | 

carcass to the ground, by the prolonga-| Notwithstanding this advantage gained 
tion of the nose, and it has the means of by the shortness of the neck of the ele- 
reaching high to pull down the branches phant, we see the prodigious development 
for its food, without having the neck of the spinous processes (Fig. 93, e) of the 
lengthened, which could not in that form vertebra, along the whole column to the 
support so large and heavy a head. |tail, and they are still stronger in the 


This requires numerous nerves to sup- mastodon (Fiy. 93, 6 6). They are long and 
ply so muscular and sensible an instru-| strong, and directed backwards in the ele- 


ment—a hand attached to the face. We phant, and they terminate in large osse- 
therefore find, that the infra-oibitary fora- ous tubercles. The ligaments are power- 
men is very large in the elephant and all ful which are interposed between them, 
the proboscidian pachyderma. Now you and pass to the occipital bone; and the 
would judge from the magnitude of that muscles are of great strength, which are 
foramen in the mammoths and mastodons, attached in the expanded and concave 
that they had a large second branch of the | region of the back of the head and the 
fifth or trifacial pair of nerves, to give neck. 
energy and motion to a large proboscis,| In the elephant, as in many other large 
although we now see nothing more than pachyderma, the greater part of the trunk 
the skeleton, because no part of their pro- is shielded by the ribs; they pass back 
boscis ean be left to us ina fossil state. {almost to the pelvis. The enormous 
The great weight of all those instruments weight of the abdomen, from the quantity 


which | have mentioned as attached to the 
head of the elephant (Fig. 93, ¢ d), requires 
not only powerful muscles and ligaments 
to move and to support the head, but that 
the neck shall be as short as possible. It 
would have been impossible in the ordi- 
nary construction of animals, to have) 
placed so vast a weight at the end of a, 


of vegetable matter which they require to 
take in for nourishment, and the great 
development of all their digestive appara- 
tus, require that both the muscular and 
the osseous parietes of the abdomen 
should be increased. The muscular parts 
of the abdomen, and all those tendinous 
expansions from the muscles that are con- 


long neck,—to have placed the head of an/| tinued in front, must have means of very 
elephant at the end of the neck of a/ solid attachment. Therefore it is that we 
giraffe. The muscles, and the bones which' find the ribs here continued backwards 
would have been required to give at-| almost to the pelvis, although the sternum 
tachment to such muscles, would haye | is comparatively short; and even in rumi- 
made the anterior part of the trunk hea-| nating animals, where the ribs often ter- 
vier than the posterior, and would have minate sooner, to allow of the necessary 
thus required six legs in place of four.) distention of the cavity and flexibility of 
The neck, like that of the enormous beavy-| the trunk, you observe that the transverse 
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processes of the lumbar vertebre are enor- | have broken the strongest tendons which 
mously expanded laterally, so as to afford ever entcred into the composition of the 
a broad and strong attachment for the hands or feet of any quadruped. 
thick parietes of the abdomen, to support; The elephant has—the ordinary num- 
the huge paunch and other abdominal vis- ' her of toes in mammalia,—five toes on each 
cera. loi the feet, both in the African and in the 
So great a carcass to be supported on | Asiatic species. Butin the African species 
the four pillars of the elephant, requires three toes only on the hind foot are gene- 
those pillars to be as perpendicular as| rally covered with hoofs; in the Asiatic 
Possible, and to be chiefly composed of the | species, four of the toes.on the hind foot are 
Strongest bones which enter into the for-| covered with hoofs. These animals, inha- 
mation of these extremities. We find piting different continents, differ in seve- 
thus that the large broad scapula has its ra] other respects from each other. The 
glenoid cavity directed downwards, and it forehead is concave in the Asiatic and 
has its crest or spine perpendicular, and convex in the African species. The 
much curved, to give secure lodgement as 4 frican elephant has the tusks considerably 
well as extensive surface for the supra developed, both in the male and in the 
and the infra spinati and other muscles | female; in the Asiatic they are smaller and 
attached to its surface. The humerus is gonerally developed in the male only. The 
of great length and strength, expanded at ;aolar teeth of the African elephant have 
both extremities like the femur; it passes the layers of enamel in the middle of each 
down perpendicularly, and rests in & transverse division of these teeth, suddenly 
straight line very securely upon the head separated from each other, so as to form 
of the radius and the ulna. These bones|, lozenge-shaped cavity filled with the 
cross each other and fix the hand in @ }ony part of the tooth. In the Asiatic 
state of pronation. : _ . elephant, on the contrary, the layers of 
The strongest bones which enter into enamel pass nearly parallel to each other, 
the composition of the arm, are, the hu-| though with undulating'lines, across the 
merus, the radius, and the ulna. In the} molar teeth, having no large cavity in the 
slender arms of the deers and the ante-| middle as you see in the teeth of the 
lopes, which were organised to skip lightly | 4 frican species. 
over the plains with nimble movements, | 


we saw these long bones passing down in The mammoths are fossil or extinct 


a zigzag direction, to give great elasticity 
in all their extremities. We therefore 
saw the heel and wrist raised high upon 
the legs, and long canon-bones—meta- 
tarsal and metacarpal bones. ‘The struc- 
ture, however, required here for mere sup- 
port of an enormous edifice, is very dif- 
ferent. The iliac bones are enormously 
expanded for the great extensor or glutei 
muscles. 

The first great bones of the arms and | 
legs of the elephants and mastodons pass | 
down almost to the ground—ou the ante- 
rior extremity, the humerus, the radius, and | 
the ulna, and on the posterior extremity, | 
the femur, the tibia, and the fibula. Those, 
strong bones being here so important as) 
means of support, are largely developed, | 
strong, and massive. The feet, which 
have five toes on each foot, before and 
behind, are short and strong in all their 
bones. They appear in the living state 
only like slightly expanded bases of the 
four great round pillars that support the 


elephants that appear to have wandered 
through the forests of this country, as also 
of most parts of Europe. At the period 
| when those gigantic extinct elephants were 
linhabitants of the land we now possess, 
this portion of the globe had a zoological 


| character altogether different from the 


|present. Vast hippopotami of tropical cli- 
|mates frequented the banks of our rivers, 
jand their remains are left to us in the 
alluvial strata of newer formation. The 
rhinoceros had to encounter in our forests 
the huge carnivorous quadrupeds,—as it 
now has to conflict with them on the 
burning sands of Africa,—lions, tigers, 
yenas, wolves, and huge bears. 


The mammoths, with molares of vari- 
able forms, as in their existing congeners, 
appear, from all the teeth which I have 
examined, to have come much more closely, 
in the forms of their molares, to the Asiatic 
species of elephant than to the African. 
In the teeth of the mammoth, we gene- 
rally observe that although the layers pass 


trunk. It was necessary in an animal, the! transversely across the teeth parallel to 
weight of which was so enormous, thatthe ‘each other, they are more closely ap- 
anterior extremities of the feet or the) plied to each other, so that in a given 
points of the toes should be as near (as| space of the tooth there are actually more 
possible to the centre of gravity of each|lamina in the mammoth than in the 
leg. Had the toes extended much for-| Asiatic elephant. The tusks of the mam- 
wards from the centre of each pillar, the moth, the incisor teeth in the upper jaw, 
animal on rising upon long tiptoes would appear, from the remains of them that are 
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THE MAMMOTH AND THE MASTODON. 


still found in such abundance in the most 
northern latitudes, to have been very long, 
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length, and supported by very long alveo- 
lar sheaths formed by the intermaxillary 


and curved in almost a circular form up- | bones. 
The mastodon (Fig. 94) is a highly- 


wards, nine or ten feet sometimes in 


Fig. 94 


interesting and extensive genus, now en- 
tirely extinct, which was very closely 
allied in its general structure to the ele- 
phants. It was a proboscidian animal, 
which appears to have lived upon vegeta- 
ble food of a softer or more succulent 
kind than its congenera, the mammotlis 
and elephants. The molar tecth differ re- 


markably in the mammillated form of 


their crowns from those of the existing 
elephant or of the mammoths, for we find 
that the numerous separate plates that 
enter into the formation of one of the teeth 
of the elephant are substituted in the mas- 
todon by a continuous crown covered with 
a continuous layer of enamel, and present- 
ing a double row of large rounded tuber- 
cles, disposed generally in transverse 
pairs, and varying in their size and num- 
ber and arrangement in the different spe- 
cies. Covered with a very dense layer of 
enamel, hard and thick, those molar teeth 


present in their upper surface a series of | 


nipple-like prominences, and it is from 
this character that the animal received 
the name of mastodon—nipple-toothed, in 
Greek. There are separate round fangs 
distinctly formed in these large molares, 
and lodged in distinct alveoli; and the 
osseous part of the alveolus—you can per- 


animals have been established, and it has 
lately been proposed to institute a new 
genus for the male mastodons, with tusks 
in the lower jaws—a sexual difference 
which we see in the superior tusks of 
the Asiatic elephant. In most mammalia 
the sexual difference is most marked in 
the development and forms of these parts. 
This new genus of proboscidia is the fetra- 
canlodon. It would be curious to observe 
the influence of these enormous incisor 
tusks upon each other in the opposite 
jaws, if developed both above and below 
at the same time. The inferior tusks of 
the babyrussa appear to have bent up the 
alveoli of the superior tusks, and made 
these superior canine teeth to arch up- 
wards over the eyes. The molar teeth of 
the mastodons make a nearer approach to 
those of the hippopotami, the tapirs, the 
babyrussx, and the hog tribe, than to 
those of the elephant and mammoth, in 
their mammillated crown and their fangs. 
We might trace a difference in the food 
and habits, from the difference of form in 
the teeth of these proboscidian animals. 
By inspecting the wide layers of the molar 


| teeth of the African elephant, you can dis- 


ceive from the polished section of the | 


mastodon’s tooth before you—has passed 
up between those fangs, and taken a very 
secure hold of the tooth. It is chiefly 


from the different forms of the crowns of | 


these molar teeth, which are the most va- 


riable of all parts in the mammoths and still less than in the mammoths. 


| 


tinctly perceive that, from the distance to 
which the component lamina of these 
teeth are thrown from each other by the 
development of the middle dilated angu- 
lar portions, there is proportionally a 
smaller quantity of enamelled surface in a 
given space of the tooth in the African 
elephant than there is in the Asiatic, and 
The 


mastodons, according to age, sex, the po-| parallel direction of the layers of enamel 
sition in the mouth, and the degree of ab-|in the Asiatic species, and in the nume- 
rasion, that the different species of these | rous extinct species, their compressed 
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forms bring a greater number of layers | 
of enamel within a given space. But it, 
was greatest in the mammoth. In the, 
mammoth, in the space say of three) 
inches of the crown of the tooth, there | 
was a greater number of successive plates 
of enamel. The enamel is the hardest 
part of these teeth, most employed in 
grinding down the branches of the trees, 
and most required where the food is most 
resisting, and most dense and dry. We 
might infer from this obvious difference 
in the structure of these teeth, that in 
one of those forms where the layers 
of enamel are widest apart, there is an 
adaptation for food of a softer and more 
succulent kind, which required more to 
be bruised and pounded than to be filed, 
and ground down; that the Asiatic ani-~ 
mal and the mammoths fed upon sub- 
stances requiring more the act of aticition 
than the food of the African elephant, or 
the extinct family of mastodons. } 

The whole proportions of the skeleton of 
these stupendous inhabitants of our ancient 
forests, the mastodons, are more ponde,- 
ous and massive than those of the largest 
elephants of Africa or Asia. The thick- 
ness and strength of the jaws, the short- 
ness and breadth of the ascending ramus 
of the lower jaw, the magnitude of the 
zygomatic arch, and of the alveoli for the 
superior tusks, the size and thickuess of 
the spinous processes of the dorsal verte- 
bra, the massive proportions of the ribs, of 
the scapul, and of the ponderous iliac 
bones, the enormous size of the humerus 
and femur, the thickness and comparative 
shortness of the bones of the forearm and 
leg, and also of the feet, of the gigantic 
mastodon, mark the proportions of a 
stronger terrestrial quadruped than is 
now found on the surface of the earth. | 
And indeed the number of huge animals— | 
of mainmalia, reptiles, and of almost every 
other class—which are now met with only 
in a fossil state, would lead us to think | 
that while development on the surface of 
this planet is continually advancing in the 
production of more complex organic struc- 
tures, the great_eras of gigantic forms 
have passed away. 

Mammorus.—The skeletons of three 
maninoths are stated to have been found 
in a cavern in the island of Podrese, and 
lately brought to Cronstadt. One of them 
the Emperor Nicholas, it is said, intends 
to send to the Jardin des Plantes, at Paris. 

Persriration. —Dr. Wood found a 
healthy hand and wrist perspire in an} 
hour 28.33 grains of fluid. On this ave-| 
rage the whole body yields in twenty-four 
hours nearly four pounds troy, 
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LECTURE V. 

Bone.—Its Sensibility— Ossification of the 
Skullin Health and Disease; Rickets and 
Hydrocephalus—Restoration of Cranial 
Bone — Treatment of Injuries of the 
Bones— Disease of the Spine—Growth 
of the Horns in Deer— Formation of the 
Skull. 

I uave spoken so much of the sensi- 
bility of bone without demonstrating to 
you the source of that sensibility, that I 
am happy to show you a preparation 
made by Mr. Sway, which will supply 
the deficiency. In this specimen the nerve 
of the bone seems to be enlarged, and it is 
therefore more easy of demonstration. 
Having examined it, you can say that 
you have seen with your own eyes a nerve 
going into bone, and you will doubtless 
recollect some of the observations that I 
founded on this fact. 

Though I have introduced this prepa- 
ration to your notice, I am aware that 
you expect principally to see placed be- 
fore you in succession, parts of the col- 
lection of Mr. Huwrer, and I am anxious 
to satisfy that expectation, and thus also 
to render justice to that great man. I feel 
indeed that, by doing justice to the emi- 
nent men who have preceded us, we are 
holding up the best example to indivi- 
duals of other generations, and furnishing 
a high stimulus to those who, like the gen- 
tleman who has favoured us with this 
preparation, Mr. Swan, are exerting 
themselves in the cause of science. 

I now turn to a specimen from Mr. 
Huwxver’s collection, on which I shall in- 


‘duce you to reflect a little. On this ovca- 


sion I must notice,— indeed no person can 
be more perfectly aware of the circum- 
stance than one who attempts my pre- 
sent task,—the want of the means of de- 
monstrating some points, in the imu- 
seum. These preparations of Mr. Hunter 
chiefly demonstrate his particular views 
of the animal economy, and on that cir- 
cumstance depends their value; but this 
occasions vacancies which need to be sup- 
plied from other sources, when treating 
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CRANIAL OSSIFICATION. 


fully on some branches, one of which is 
ossification of the head. Indeed, if it 
were not for one or two such prepara- 
tions as that now before me, we should 
almost imagine that Mr. Hunter had left 
the subject out of the series. This pre- 
paration, however, presents a most beau- 


tiful demonstration of the formation of 


bone in the skull, and exhibits facts of the 
highest possible interest. You have al- 
ready learned from your teachers that 
hone will form in cartilage, or in mem- 
brane. You have been told that there 
are two modes of the formation of bone, 
one in which cartilage is temporarily sub- 
stituted for the harder material, and the 
other where the process takes place in the 
membranes of the head, whence is shown 
the difference of formation in the flat and 
the long bones. I have myself some doubt 
upon the theories thus advanced, for is 
cartilage is absorbed previous to the for- 
mation of bone, so do we find that the 
membrane which surrounds the brain in 
the early state of the fartus, allows a cer- 
tain deposition to take place between the 
laminw, before the bone is secreted into 
it. I have therefore some suspicion, that 
there is more uniformity in the nature 
and mode of secreting bone than is gene- 
rally imagined. At all events, here isa 
very curious and interesting specimen 
bearing on this point. When the bone is 
first secreted in the cranium, you find it 
exhibit a sort of trellice work, through 
the meshes of which you can look. It is 
very transparent. Then comes another 
layer of these meshes, and still you can 
see through the interstices. Then comes 
a third layer, and the pores are closed. 
This is what is attempted to be shown in 
this specimen. At first the part is trans- 
parent, but when the bone isa little ad- 
vanced in ossification, it becomes opaque, 
dense in the centre, and if you look to- 
wards the extreme parts, you recognise 
that there is a similarity in them to the 
partial ossification of the long bones. 
There are certain parts which ossify 
early and perfectly, while ossification is 
proceeding, as it were, towards the mar- 
gin of the membrane, where it forms the 
sutures of the skull. 

You may deduce from this, then, that 
the bones of the head, like the bones ot 
the extremities, are pervious, and that 
arteries, vessels, lymphatics, and nerves, 
pass freely through the substance of ail 
bone, and that it is the opacity of the bone 
which prevents you from sceing all this. 
The common practice of anatomists has 
been to remove the cause of that opacity 
in some bones, and exhibit the remaining 
porous substance, showing its perfect 
permeability. 
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Nothing is more curious than the man- 
ner in which this ossification proceeds, 
when under the influence of disease. Ob- 
serve how the matter of bone is deposited, 
for instance, in hydrocephalus, where you 
find the membranes becoming, as it were, 
‘dropsical, and hardly more hone is depo- 
sited than will exactly serve to form the im- 
perfect osseous covering of the earliest pe- 
riod of life. There is, on the other hand, 
a condition of the head, in which the 
bone is not deposited thus scantily and 
imperfect, but in extraordinary thickness. 
Again, we have a disease in which a mor- 
bid secretion exists, at first perhaps an 
imperfect secretion, becoming a strumous 
or scrofulous action, and which, occurring 
in bone, seems to be almost peculiar to 
the disease called rickets. The mass of 
bone in this disease is unnaturally white. 
It is important to be aware of its nature, be- 
cause it gives a form to the head which re- 
sembles hydrocephalus, although it is very 
different from that disease; for in hydro- 
cephalus the frontal bone is inordinately 
projected, and the parictal bones fall out 
laterally. The shape is not very different 
from that of the specimen I now present, 
in which, however, the form arises from a 
different cause altogether. On the os 
frontalis there are certain natural emi- 
nences cxisting. But those eminences 
project in the specimen before me in a 
remarkable manner, in consequence of 


the excessive deposit of bone at those 


parts, they being the centres of ossilica- 
tion of those bones,—where ossification in 
them commenced. The kind of 
eminences exist in the parietal bones. 
Under the influence of disease, the pro- 
cess of ossification has been changed al- 
together, and limited in great measure to 
those centres, the water of hydrocephalus 
accumulating too quickly te allow of gene- 
ral and perfect ossification of the original 
membrane which formed the cranium, and 
thus, from the thinness of some parts, 
making it assume a curious form. The 
surgeon ought to take particular notice of 
this, lest he apply a trephine to a part 
which there is scarcely any hope of pene- 
trating with that instrument. 1 have seen 
many men begin the operation with the 
utmost delicacy and tenderness for the 
patient, and work deep and long at it, and 
at last look brown with surprise, as if 
they thought the whole of the man’s head 
was made of bone. No wonder they fail, 
for see what an enormous extent of 
bone they have to penetrate. At last the 
loperator becomes excited, and a little 
‘ashamed at his want of success, and so 
|works harder and harder until he does 
!get through—to the great injury of the 
|parts concerned, The probability of such 


same 
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errors ought always to be considered, | 
when we have a head of this shape under 
consideration. 

There is another form of the head, re- 
specting which there is much information 
before the profession, and to which I can 
add but little, viz. that of cretinism. It 
results from scrofnla; but under the in- 
fluence of a good climate, the spongy and 
light bone will sometimes acquire great 
thickness. I have brought also one more 
specimen, for I am desirous that you 
should be rewarded for coming here, by 
seeing as muchas possible. In scrofulous 
disease the bones at first are spongy and 
thin, but at a later period an extraordinary 
quantity of bone 1s deposited in the ske- 
leton, and the weight of the head, for in- 
stance, will become amazingly great. You 
here see an instance of that change. 

The next series of preparations that I 
have beside me is one of wounds of the 
skull, by which we are again taught to 
reflect on the fact, that bones are living 
substances, and not only subject to dis- 
ease, and injury from accidents, but pos- 
sess a power of reproduction. In this 
specimen, a sabre has cut off an entire 
portion of the skull, and the bone thus 
frecly maimed has been regenerated, and 
its divided parts united, Here again is a 
specimen in which not only has the sabre 
cut off a great portion of the occipital 
bone, but that bone lies displaced ; and it 
is remarkable, that in all these specimens, 
after the bone has been cut off the parts 
have been obviously left to the restorative | 
powers of nature alone, whence very im- 
portant conclusions may be drawn. They 
show us that we should not interfere too 
much with the skull, nor, indeed, with 
the bones generally, when it is frac- 
tured, and ] am certain, that if there were 
fewer professional aphorisms on the sub- 
ject it would be better. In all these in- 
stances, 1 presume, the cut was very much 
like the one represented in the drawing to | 
which I now point, and which I took from | 
a Frenchman who had received two cuts_ 
with a sabre. It is remarkable, that in a) 
great many of the skulls before us there 
are two cuts, as if the sabre had come 
round again in the same direction and | 
made a second incision. I cannot but 
infer from all I have seen, and from all, 
that is before me, that, generally speak- | 
ing, we interfere too much in similar) 
cases. In one specimen I see that the 
scalp has been left open, and the bone left 
to itself, and yet adhesion of the bone has | 
taken place with perfect ease. 

I have often oer ys that 2 natural 
sympathy and regard for the unfortunate 
po ne led our very kindness to de- 
feat the purposes of nature. 1 took notes 


abroad of seven different cases of fracture 
of the skull from gun-shots, where the men 
were in as wretched, exhausted, cold, and 
miserable a state as you can imagine, and 
who yet were all of them alive, and intel- 
ligent, and who told me all the circum- 
stances of their case. They were carried 
toa hospital, put to bed, and comfortably 
treated, and in twenty-four hours the 
cheeks were flushed, the eyes red, and the 
men in a state of delirium, and I have no 
hesitation in saying, that if these men had 
been left behind an old wall, without sur- 
gical aid, they would have been much 


more likely to survive. The facts convince 


me of the necessity of keeping the patient 
miserably low under wounds of the head, 
and the observation I would offer to you 
on them (and Iam sure I shall be excused 
for it in a College of Surgeons) is thir, 
that there is nothing more important in 
the fracture ofa bone, than an attempt to 
make it a simple fracture, and to obtain 
immediate adhesion,—taking care if you 
do not obtain adhesion, that you have not 
an abscess with confined matter, a throw- 
ing off ofthe sequestrum, exfoliation, and 
the subsequent misery of loss of limb, or 
perhaps of life. I have seen the practice of 
most surgeons on the Continent, and the 
principle which actuates those who have 
witnessed most practice on the field of 
battle, is, in gun-shot wounds, to make 
free and large incisions. In illustration of 
this I may observe, that I took several 
sketches of wounded men after the battle 
of Waterloo (some of which you will see 
hanging up in the museum of the London 
University) where the arm had been car- 
ried off by a round shot and neglected. 
Now these neglected cases teach us much. 


| Where there has been no amputation of a 
| part, and nothing but simple dressing has 


been applied to the wound,—say a wound 
of the arm,—the living shattered humerus 
has stuck to the muscles, the integuments, 
and the tendons,—cevery shattered portion 
of it alive and granulating. The indication 
is obvious. If a musket-ball penetrate a 
bone, and the surgeon permit an abscess 
to form, matter surrounds every little por- 
tion of the broken dead bone, and each bit 
becomes a forcigu body, forming a new 
source of irritation, and increasing the 
abscess. Where the wound has been left 
open in the former case, 1 have counted 
twenty fragments sticking to the muscles 
and integuments, all alive and granulat- 
ing. How necessary, then, is a free inci- 
sion in all these cases of fractured bones! 
But I am wandering from the subject of 
the lecture, which was meant to be a con- 
tinuation of that upon which I touched at 
our last meeting,—the scrofulons, rickety, 
diminutive species of skeleton. 
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I shall proach the subject thus : 
A part of the body, and also the whole 
body, will seem nipped, blighted, and 
checked in its growth. The lower extre- 
mity, perhaps, affords as frequent an in- 
stance of this as any part. The lower ex- 
tremity of a boy ceases to grow. I know 
not why. No pain is felt; no inflamma- 
tion appears; there has been no injury. 
Yet the limb ceases to grow, and in the 
course of years it is small in all its pro- 
portions, and short. The boy goes to 
school, apparently in health, but when 


he returns home in the holiday time, his | 


mother sees him limping as he walks 
across the drawing-room to come to her, 
and she fancies there is something wrong. 
A surgeon is sent for, who imagines there 
is disease in the knee or the hip. He con- 
jectures twenty things; but the fact is, 
that the boy has been struck with the pe- 
culiar affection before mentioned, and the 
limb is not now growing. Or the same 
circumstance happens to the arm. The 
child increases in health to a certain pe- 
riod, but a fatal time arrives when the 
limb is blighted, and he advances in years 


with the arm of an infant attached to the | 


body of an adult. In short, a like event 
will take place in various parts of the body. 
You see it in the eye and the testicle, as 
well as in the extremities. 

Now our purpose here is to agitate, to 
keep alive inquiry, and the question 


arises whether the same disease exists | 
where a part only of the body is limited | 


in growth, as where the whole of the body 
is stunted. Whether we can reply to it 
or not, the query is a most important one. 

In speaking of rickets we must re- 
member that we are not treating of a dis- 
ease of the spine, as the name would imply, 
but of a distortion of the whole body. 
Now is this distortion a deviation al- 
together from natural structure, or the 
result of some other defect? It is re- 
markable that whenever we look at a 
rickety skeleton, we find it to be a disease 
of infancy,—not the result of mollities os- 
sium. The bones are found to be blighted, 
and limited in growth. Here is a dis- 
torted pelvis, and we observe in it (an im- 
portant fact) that the diminution in the 
opening of the pelvis, both at the brim 
and the lower part, is partly owing to dis- 


tortion and partly to something else. Is} 


not this the pelvis of an infant? It has 
not the dimensions or the characters of 
that of an adult. Most cases of rickets 
are distinguished by a diminutive size of 
the bones. In the skeleton of the dwarf, 
O'Farrell, whom I mentioned in my last 
lecture, there is distortion. What is the 
inference therefrom? The head is enor- 
mous; there has been a deposition in the 


‘skull, which had converted it into a great 
mass of bone. We possess no opportunity 
of knowing whether the bone was heavy 
as well as large; but we know that the 
dwarf possessed extraordinary strength, 
and as a correspondence always exists be- 
tween the bones and the muscles, we are 
sure that he could not have performed 
such feats of strength if the bones had not 
been remarkably strong. We have it on 

| good information, that he would allow a 

hackney coach-whecl to pass over him, and 

that he could bear that only during sucha 
violent action of the muscles as was ca- 
pable of resisting immense pressure. And 
what is the character of the whole of 
this figure? It is that of a fetus. There 
is a want of development in the 
bone, there is a shrivelling of the bone. 

Upon this subject | must refer you toa 

paper by Mr. Suaw, who has stated the 

facts remarkably well. In discussing the 
question he has thus explained himself. 

Here is a representation of an infant at 

the time of its birth, and here is another 

drawing by which to contrast it with the 
changes that take place after birth, in 
health, by the processes of nature. When 
the child is born it presents a large pro- 
portion of the upper parts of the body, and 

a remarkable diminution of the lower. I 
have already said why this happens. The 

child in the former drawing was observed 

at eight months, and at that age the upper 
part of the body weighed 48 drams, and 
the lower 12 drams. This difference 
formed a provision for its safe birth; but 
no sooner does the birth take place than a 
new principle of development (1 know not 
how hetter to express it) comes into ope- 
ration. The upper parts of the body 
continue to grow, but not in the same 
proportion as the lower, which rapidly 
develop themselves. At first the arms are 
as long as the lower extremities; after- 
wards they are the very reverse. Measure 
an adult body, and you will find that the 
parts above a similar line to that in the 
drawing of the infant, are, when compared 
with the parts below the line, as 38 to 

39. Such is the alteration in the divisions 

of the body contrasted with what they pre- 

sent in infancy. 

You will probably anticipate me in the 
remark, that in almost all cases of dwarf- 
ishness, if the dwarfs be not distorted or 
| rickety, yet they have partaken of this 
| one quality of rickets,—there has been a 
blighting, or, at least, a want of develop- 

ment of the lower part ofthe body. Here 
is a drawing in which, as well as in the 
case of O'Farrell, a remarkable want of 
growth in the lower parts of the body is 

; apparent. It is important to notice, that 

in this development the scapula partakes 
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of the osseous deposit of the arm, and the 
pelvis of that of the lower extremities. The 


turned to one side for some unnat 


pur- 
pose or other, and it cannot be 


os innominatum belongs, as it were, to the | without an effort being made on the other 


lower extremities, and is either developed 
with them or diminished in proportion to 
them. 


| 


side in order to balance it, by which means 
a twist of the frame,a curvature of the spine, 


You observe then the important /takes place, and at last assumes the per- 


fact, that as the lower limbs are developed | manent form of an italic S. This subject 


the pelvis is developed, and you may esti- 
mate the size of the pelvis by the external 
form of the limbs. 

But is this important? It is most im- 
portant, for there is another disease which 
comes under your care twenty times more 
frequently than the rickets, and that is 
disease of the spine, which is known not 
to be rickets by this remarkable circum- 
stance, that the limbs, though there is 
spinal disease, are large, full grown, and 
straight. Compare the limbs in one case 
with those in the other. Here is the pelvis 
of a rickety subject, and here is a case of 
distorted spine. See how different is the 
proportion between the two pelves. Each 
sufficiently indicates the condition of the 
lower extremities. Now suppose you are 
called to see a young woman with distor- 
tion of the spine. A most anxious ques- 
tion arises inthe case. Ifshe ever marry, 
is she likely to produce children with 
safety? Why the distortion has nothing 
to do with the question, because the pelvis 
in her case is not subject to the distortion, 
the scapule are not subject to it,—it is 
disease of the spine alone. It is impossible 
here to pass over the pregnant remark of 
Mr. Hunter, when alluding to this cir- 
cumstance. He has laid this down as a 
broad and general aphorism :—“ Give a 
part its natural use, and that use will 
be its stimulus to attaining perfection,” 
which truth extends to almost every part of 
the body that can occupy our professional 
attention. You see it exemplified when- 
ever you are under the necessity of laying 
up a patient in consequence of a diseased 
joint, and of preserving the part from all 
motion. The lim degenerates in every 
part, and the grand difficulty is to deter- 
mine when you may have done with the 
means of diminishing the action of the 
part, and when, in compliance with the 
aphorism of Mr. Hunter, you may allow 
the joint to return to its natural action. 

But, alas! when girls should be fulfilling 


| the conditions of nature, by exercise and 


bodily occupation, they are sitting at the 
piano-forte, or the drawing-table, or the 
reading-table. They are not permitted to 
indulge in freedom of motion and run 
about as they ought. The spine, the 
whole texture of the muscles, all the liga- 
ments and pulleys of the body, and the 
bone itself, diminish. In the language of 
Mr. Hunter, they want their “ natural 
stimulus,” The direction of the body is 


j will effect out of slight suggestions. 


should he studied, perhaps, anatomically ; 
you will scarcely believe, however, that 
there is no such thing to be got for de- 
monstration as a spine. But you may con- 
ceive the spine to be a flexible pillar, resting 
on the pelvis, and supporting the weight of 
the upper part of the body, moveable, and 
inclined, with a fine and delicate elasticity, 
to follow every motion of the body. We 
have not a well-formed, well-articulated 
body here to show the manner in which 
the spine is bent forwards towards the 
upper part of the thorax. If there were 
such a preparation before us, 1 should 
almost be tempted to show you how na- 
ture protects the spine, by its position, 
against the injurious effects of too rapid 
twists, or against injury to the lower part. 
But you can readily understand, without 
illustration, that the spine is perfectly 
flexible, and you may see why some thin 
men make a more ungainly appearance 
than stout ones, from their inclination to 
stoop, in order to balance the body bet- 
ter; while, on the contrary, a stout and 
portly man, with a good deal of anterior 
substance, throws himself hack, and has a 
coquetty impudent look, which might not 
at all belong to him, except as a conse- 
quence of poising the body. So it is too 
with the poor pregnant woman, bearing 
her burden perhaps in shame, but still 
walking with a proud air and an erect 
head. The upper part of the body must 
be thrown back in order to adjust the an- 
terior growth. 

Now it is strange that this should be 
forgotten in distortions of the spine. | 
have positively seen it recommended that 
weights should be put on the body in order 
to poise it in a different manner from that 
it has assumed, whereas weights put, for 
instance, on the left shoulder, must ne- 
cessarily cause that side to be more ele- 
vated than it otherwise would be, for in 
order to adjust the new centre of gravita- 
tion thus produced, the oppressed shoulder 
must actually be thrown up higher even 
than it already was. The fact is, that in 
such cases the aphorism of Mr. Hunter 
ought to be complied with. Put a part to 
its natural use, and it will acquire a tend- 
ency to grow aright. This, I hope, is the 
natural reflection to which you will come 
in such matters. You will carry it out, no 
doubt, to much farther conclusions. In- 
deed it is remarkable how much one 
t is 
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to wonder how such a man as 
SHAKSPEARF contrived to effect so much 
from the little he had seen. Educated in 
one of the quietest counties in England, 
and seeing human life only in London, he 
has depicted, not only scenes of natural 
grandeur of the most beautiful and im- 
posing kind, but he has laid bare the dis- 
positions and affections of the mind, under 
almost every impulse that can actuate man. 

The next point I shall mention, follow- 
ing up these preparations, is a small and 
curious preparation, elegantly put up, ex- 
plaining the growth of bone, by the for- 
mation of the horn in deer; for as Mr. Hux- 
rer has placed it here, it is our duty to 
endeavour to ascertain his object in so 
doing, even though it carries us away from 
our proper subject. In observing the 
brute kingdom, we cannot but observe 
how bountiful nature has been in her 
means of preserving dumb animals from a 
long continuation of pain, and continuing 
the powers of the race in their natural 
condition. With regard to pain, there i 
little or no sympathy among animals, and 
no rendering of assistance by one to 
the other. Brute animals in a natural 
state are not permitted to linger on ina 
state of disease, or to suffer long the help- 
lessness of old age. There is an instinct 
existing amongst them which corrects 
their infirmities. The instant that one 
animal of a flock is tainted by discase in 
any way, or is hurt or injured by an ac- 
cident, it is, when in a natural condition, 
destroyed, You know that the moment a 
dog is much lashed by a huntsman, he is 
worried by the whole pack, and if one be 
severely wounded he is sure to be ha- 
rassed to death before morning, and eaten 
up. Itis the same with other brute ani- 
mals, which destroy the afflicted, or drive 
them out of the herd or flock. 

Another means by which animals are 
preserved entire and perfect, is one which 
we sec instanced in the principle upon 
which some farmers protect their stock,— 
the reasons which influence them in se- 
lecting their bull or their stallion. Nature 
has done it very curiously in the case of 
the deer. It causes the male to produce 
horns in the breeding season. Its horns 
are not permanent. If they were, we 
should suppose them meant merely for 
protection or defence. On the contrary, 
they are for cunfention. The young deer 
exhibits in the first year an imperfect 
horn, and of course cannot prevent itself 
from being put down by a stronger deer. 
The second year the horns are larger. The 
third year they have still more increased, 


and at last they so ramify, and are so! 


strong, that perfection is arrived at. The 


horn alone, but on the head, neck, and en- 
tire frame of the animal; but the horn is 
the great instrument of attack. When the 
animal has attained this condition, it falls 
off again; it has less and less power, and 
so loses his station as father of the flock, 
for a younger deer arises, which obtains 
the mastery by means of superior size and 
strength of horn. Thus the procreation 
of the whole flock is provided for, very 
much in the same manner as the farmer 
selects and takes care of his bull or his 
stallion. 

Look, then, to the means which nature 
has employed to ensure a rapid growth of 
the projecting bones of the head in the 
deer, for the horn of the deer is bone. 
Here is a specimen in which the first bud- 
ding of the horn is seen. There isa velvet- 
like vascular skin around it, under the 
protection of which it grows, but which 
disappcars when a good-looking horn pro- 
jects. Mr. Hunter has placed this pre- 
paration before us, to show how the bur, 
the prominent part, surrounds the delicate 
covering. At the root of the horn there is 
a projection above the circle, the bur, 
which goes round the horn; and he says 
that the bur, by pressing upon the roots 
of the vessels which have supplied the 
velvet-like vascular covering, stops the 
flow of blood to the covering, deprives it 
of blood and life, makes it insensible, of 
course, and thus allows the animal to rub 
it off against the branches or trunks of 
trees, leaving the pure bone, dense, firm, 
and partly suited for the gallant contests 
in which it is about to engage. 

This is considered as a curious instance 
of a mechanical provision for producing a 
remarkable change. Mr. Owen, how- 
ever, Whose mind is as active as are his 
limbs, remarks to me, that early in the 
production of the horn this bur is visible, 
and not only visible but prominent. If 
that be the case,—and 1 presume it to be 
so,— Mr. Hunrer’s reasoning is good for 
nothing; and we are compelled to say, 
that nature at a particular time stimulates 
the parts to the growth of the horn,—just 
as we see that in particular seasons and at 
particular periods of life, different parts of 
the body are made to develop themselves. 
If so, we have here a growth of horn by 
the impulse of vessels which are set in 
action at a particular time of the year, 
and the function being served, there is a 
diminution of the enlargement or excite- 
ment of those vessels, and the inactive 
part exfoliates and drops off. I should 
have stated, that the horn grows at the 
exterior tables of the skull. It is also to 
be observed, that when the horn extends, 
the bones of the skull are thicker and 


perfection of power depends not on the} stronger, and in proportion to the length 





and strength of the horn, are the thick- 
ness and strength of the bones of the 
head, the sutures of which are formed in 
the following manner :— 

When the bones of the head are first 
formed, they consist of simple layers of 
bone, as I have before mentioned. As to 
their manner of formation, a question has 
arisen whether that is accidental or not. 
I do not think that there is any thing in 


it at all accidental. When I look at ay 


feetai head, and observe how different is 
the form of its parts from that of an adult, 
when I see that the sutures are not yet 
formed, and consider how the bones are 
compressed together, it is my opinion, as 
I have already hinted, that provision is 
thus made for the safe and easy passage 
of the head through the pelvis of the mo- 
ther; and many of you know full well the 
necessity of studying the diameter of the 


head, and all the portion of the head, in 


comparison with that of the pelvic open- 
ing, in order to understand the curious 


alteration that takes place in the fetal | 


head in parturition. I particularly notice 
that what is termed the “ length” of the 
head, may be diminished an inch in deli- 
very, and the child be saved. The trans- 
verse portion of the head may be dimi- 
nished by the overlapping of the bone, and 
yet the child be saved. This shows acer- 


tain correspondence between the skull and 
the parts it contains. 


Were an adult 
head to be thus forced together, the con- 
cition of the brain would cause it to suffer, 
and death would be the consequence, but 
in a child the brain yields to the compres- 
sion as if it were fluid. 

I return to the progress of bone, and 
notice first the formation of the diploe, 
or central part of the bones of the skull. 
In the adult skull there is an external and 
an internal table, which latter is called 
tabula vitrea. 1 rather like the name, 
because it bears on the observations I have 
made. The outward table is tough, and 
the inner as brittle as glass, as the name 
implies. 
softer substance, cellular. 

Is this arrangement the result of chance 
or intention? I say, most obviously, of 
intention. ‘The skull is a shell, protecting 
the brain, which may be injured in two 
ways, by a sharp point, or a cutting edge, 
penetrating the bone, and by a blow 
which does not penetrate at all. In fact, 
the man who has a skull an inch thick, is 
not a bit more safe from injury of the 
brain, than the person who has a skull of 
natural thickness, for if you strike the 
thick skull with a sabre, though the sabre 
may not penetrate, the effect of the blow, 
like that of the hack of a sword, or a 
hammer, or a mallet, or from a fall to the 


Between them is the diploe, a; 
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ground, passes by vibration th the 
skull and round the brain, and the 
done may even be greater to the - 


tions of the brain than if the sabre had 
cut deeply into it. If the sabre penetrate, 
an awful gash, to be sure, is produced, but 
' still the man may recover. But when a 
man is struck by a mallet, the vibration 
|runs round the brain, deprives him of his 
; mental faculties, and he falls to the ground. 
The skull, then, ought to protect the brain, 
‘not only asa hard shell, to prevent the 
|edge or point of an instrument from pene- 
trating the brain, but also to prevent per- 
cussion or concussion from reaching the 
brain. For this purpose can anything be 
better devised than the external and in- 
ternal tables? What can be better calcu- 
lated to stop the vibration than two ta- 
bles having different constituents, the one 
tough and elastic, and the other brittle 
and dense, more especially when we con- 
sider that we have between them a sub- 
stance softer than either? 

Now, with regard to the sutures (the 
anatomist, like the naturalist, often loses 
himself in minutiae), it was conceived that 
the suture was the consequence of the 
bones shooting out into points at its edges 
—the mere consequence of the necessity 
of one fibre of bone shooting into the in- 
terstices of the other, and chancing to 
form a zigzag line. I think there is clear 
proof that that supposition is not correct. 
On observing what is termed the true su- 
ture, the sufura vera, we find that it has 
teeth like a saw, each dovetailing into the 
opposite teeth, like a tenon and mortice. 
But if you look at the inside of the skull, 
you find nothing of the kind. It is linear, 
or harmonic,—a simple line of contact. 
The exterior is tough, like the fibres of 
wood; the inner is brittle, like glass. A 
workman in making a box with fibrous 


jmaterials, dovetails the edges, but who 


ever thought of dovetailing that which is 
brittle? Can the suture then be a thing 
of accident? Besides, when the bones 
have once closed,—after having been one 
part of them above and another below,— 
one part of the frontal bone above the pa- 
rietal, and so with regard to the occipital 
and temporal bones, —have once closed, al- 
though the skull be perfectly macerated, 
its bones do not separate, but cach con- 
tinues locked in with others. 

One more observation. Here is the 
temporal suture formed perpendicularly. 
Anatomists state that this results from 
the pressure of the temporal muscle. 
How happens it that the edge of the 
temporal bone is always external? Who 
ever saw the lower part or temporal por- 
tion of the parietal bone overlap the tem- 
jporal bone? Such a preparation would 
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¢ 
bode i The fact is, that the parietal | 
formed with a relation to probable 

injury. On the top or side there is al- 
ways a disposition to spring out from its 
situation, and nature prevents this, by 
placing the temporal bone over it to keep | 
it in its place; and not only does the tem- | 
poral bone run deeply at the base of the} 
skull, as though to lock all firmly toge- | 
ther, but the sphenoid bone runs quite | 
across the anterior part of the skull, and | 
coming up with processes, further locks | 
in the parietal and frontal bone, and pre- | 
vents them from escaping from their pro- 
per positions. 
When considering the formation of the 
bones of the head, although we may be 
drawn aside for a moment to observe 
their occasional morbid conditions, yet we 
must return to the formative process again, 
and watch the admirable operations by 
which nature attains and secures her pur- 


poses, 





OCTAGON PHIALS FOR “EXTERNAL” 
REMEDIES, 


To the Editor of Tar Lancer. 


S1r,—With reference to the recent very 
narrow escape from death of the Earl of 
Westmoreland, who swallowed the con- 
tents of a phial of laudanum, handed to 
him in mistake by his servant for a 
draught, an occurrence by-the-by which 
has frequently, and with fatal effects, taken 
place, I beg to suggest that medical men 
and chemists would relieve themselves from 
a heavy responsibility, by the use of an 
octagon phial, in which to send out lauda- 
num, liniments, embrocations, and other 
articles prescribed for outward applica- 
tion, which phials are cast, some with the 
word “ Jaudanum” on the side, others 
having the words “ only for outward use,” 
thus rendering it almost impossible for a 
mistake to be made, as the mere feel of 
such a phial in the hand of the patient or 
attendant, supposing the room to be dark, 
would denote that it cannot contain either 
the dranght or mixture intended to be 
taken, and, consequently, would call for 
more cautious examination. The aiddi-| 
tional expense of such phials ought not for 
a moment to interfere with their adoption. 

As 1 know of no channel so well caleu- 
lated as Tue Lancet to convey these | 
hints to the profession, I hope you v 

i 


accept them from one who has had the 
pleasure of being 
A Tew Years’ Sunscriper. 





No. 331, 


Lancet Gallery 


or 


Medical Portratts. 


BARON GRAEFE. 


CnHarirs Ferpinanp Von Gratre is 
a Pole. He was born at Warsaw in 1787. 
The road from the capital of Poland to 
Berlin is difficult, but the journey ended 
most successfully to the subject of this 
sketch, for Gragre now stands at the 
head of Prussian surgeons, not only in 
talent, but in rank. 

His father, it appears, was secretary to 
the Count Moszynsxy, and some time 
after the birth of his son, removed to the 
town of Dolsk, near Turzisca, where 
young Graere resided under the care of 
a tutor, until he had attained his four- 
teenth year, when he went to the gymna- 
sium at Bautzen in Oberlausitz, and from 


thence to the city-school in Dresden. 


tie now devoted himself to the study of 
medicine, and frequented the lectures de- 
livered in the Medico-Chirurgical College 
of Dresden. Having an early predilec- 
tion for surgery, he chiefly attended the 
lectures and practical instructions of 
Hrpenvus, professor of surgery, and of 
Forenz, professor of midwifery. On quit- 
ting Dresden he resorted to Halle, and in 
that university heard Sterrens on moral 
philosophy, Grrpert on physics, SpREN- 
Get on botany, Loper on anatomy, and 
Bercener on matcria medica. Patho- 
logy and therapeutics he studied under 
the celebrated Reiz, whose clinic he also 
afterwards attended. In surgery his mas- 
ters were Lover, Frorirer, and Bran- 
stern. At a clinical course of accouche- 
ments he distinguished himself at this 
time, and Reit conferred on him the ex- 
clusive charge of the city hospital. 

The University of Halle was dissolved 
at the French invasion by NaPpo.eon, and 
Graerr, to complete his studies, went in 
1807 to Leipzig, only a few leagues dis- 
tant on the neighbouring border of Saxony. 


|Here his education was perfected under 


ROSENMULLER, professor of anatomy, 
Remuovp and Eckuovp at the head of the 
clinical institution, and the famous PLat- 
NeR, professor of philosophy. After an 
examination he wrote his thesis, “ De 
notione et cura angiectaseos Labiorum 
Lipsiz,” 1807, which he defended, and 
thereupon obtained the diploma of “ Doc- 


358 
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tor,” in the twentieth year of his age. The 
young writer extirpated, and cured, a ne- 


vus of the lip, which, having been ill) 


understood, had been ill-treated, and, 
consequently, had assumed a malignant 
appearance. His success seems to have 
indaced him to present, in his disserta- 
tion, “ A general view of the dilatation of 
vessels, and the diseases which depend 
thereon, as species on their genus.” 

The above course of studies offers a 
very fair example of a German education. 
The medical student first enters the 
burges’-school, then the gymnasinm (clas- 
sical school), and, finally, the University, 
where he resides three or four vears, and 
after an extensive range of scientific and 
practical pursuits, graduates, as “ Doctor 
of Medicine and Surgery,” —devoting him- 
self afterwards to general practice, or 
any particular department to which his 
mind is determined by inclination or cir- 
cumstances. The graduates who have 
means, often attach themselves to emi- 
nent teachers, or to the clinical insti- 
tutions, where they practise many of the 
operations under the eye of the professor. 
The majority travel in their native coun- 
try. Some go as far as Paris; a few 
reach Italy and London. This course of 
proceeding which, from the time and ca- 
pital of the student, and from the institu- 
tions of the country, produces the greatest 
sum of knowledge and practical powers, 
has been the means of sending forth 
into the large towns, and into almost 
every district of Germany, a body of men 
who exercise their profession with skill, 
and often continue to cultivate science 
with ardour and success.* Forty years 
ago the state of science in that coun- 
try presented a widely-different result ; 
while what was called “ medicine,” was 
taught with care at the Universities, sur- 
gery was left in the lowest depths of de- 

tion. In its regeneration, Gracfe 
has performed a conspicuous part; we 


shall therefore furnish our readers with . 


some details, which will exhibit the ex- 
tent and nature of his labours, and dis- 


play the progress of science, and its instru- 
n 


ments, in the light they deserve. 

In the courts and great cities of Germany 
there have for many years been solitary 
surgeons of note, hut in the beginning 
of the present century the majority of its 

sors were simply instructed as ordi- 
nary mechanics—nurslings of trading com- 
panies—and they were cast upon the world 
ignorant, not only of anatomy and medi- 





* Before a graduate can practise, he has to un- 
dergo an examination (stadt examen) in the siate 
where he proposes to settle. This examination has 
become gradually more severe and searching, bot it 
varies in the different states, 
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| cine, but often of the ordinary 
‘of the art. Some persons had to travel 80 
| (German) miles to be operated on for fis- 
tula lachrymalis. Hare-lips were left 
| without cure; cataracts were couched by 
itinerant Frenchmen. In the hospital of a 
| populous city, no one could operate for 
lithotomy.* 

Faxperick WiLL1AM the First founded 
|the Medico-Chirurgical College in 1724, 
and Le Charite in 1727. Faroerick the 
Great and his successor improved the 
education of army surgeons in Prussia, but 
the following picture by Master Woodall 
remained strictly true:—“ Only a certain 
number of surgeons are allowed in each 
city, town corporate, Xc.,—as if the city 
of Hamburgh hath twelve chirurgions be- 
longing thereto, although 1000 persons 
should be tending in any way to produce 
a freedom for a thirteenth chirurgion, it 
could not prevail, * * as likewise gene- 
rally it is so all over Germany, and each 
chirurgion is bred and must be a barber, 
and so are all barber-chirurgions. The 
apprentice having made his masterpiece, 
and performed some manual exercise 
usual with them in his art, he has to give 
a testimony of his skill, as, namely, either 
by grinding and sctting a delicate lancet, 
and therewith opening several veins 
smoothly ; for the more manitest effecting 
whereof to the brethren of his calling, one 
will lend kim his veine, namely, one on 
the thumb, one on the foot, and one on 
the arme, one other on the forehead; so 
also by the neat and exact making an 
artificial uncuent or the like; which done, 
being by the rest of the masters of the 
citie approved of, and some other rites 
and ceremonies answering to his calling 
by him performed, according to the cus- 
tom of the place he intendeth to reside in, 
he is then being esteemed a regular per- 
son, and also having made the brother- 
wood of the place and himself well drunk 
once, twice, or thrice, he is, I say, ipso 
facto, admitted to be a brother, and freely 
|to use his function; and is styled by the 
|}name and honour of a master of his pro- 
fession. t 
| The reformation of the surgical profes- 
‘sion in Germany was not wrought by 

means of any contracts with the barbers’ 
companies, but by teaching surgery ia the 
universities as an organic part of medicine. 
Military surgeons were educated ona com- 
prehensive system in the colleges. The 
good seed sown by Ricurer in the north, 


* See Introduction to Graefe and Walther's Jour- 
nal, b 1. 

+ Fragments, &c., by J. Woodall, surgeon to 
Bartholomew's Hospital (1639). The abowe was 
written from personal observation, as Woodall says 
that in his** younger dais” he lived “ diverse yewtrs 
together in Fyance, Germany, Polonia,” Ke. 
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by Srgpoxp in the south, and by Mur- 
SINNA in the Prussian states, thus found | 
a genial soil, and ripened in such men as, 
LaNGENBECK, Wacruer, F. JagnGer and 
Gragre. The theoretic combination of | 
medicine and surgery also excrcised al 
favourable influence on the former. It! 
awakened the physician from the dreams! 
of spiritual speculation, to close observa- 
tion of the matter and forms he sought 
to modify. Rett, one of Gearre’s best 
teachers and patrons, opened his Physio- 
logical Archives in 1795, with an able and 
eloquent paper, in which he resolved the 
laws of organic matter into those of the 
universe, and strove to show that every 
variety of phenomena depends on differ- 
ences in the forms and combinations 
of matter. This principle does not seem 
sufficient for its purpose, but, strongly 
enforced, the exposition of Rert directed 
attention toorganic structure, both healthy 
and pathological. The other principle is 
still accredited by the first German phy- 
sicians, who, looking with the same eye 
on organic as on inorganic matter, inves- 
tigate its laws according to the same 
rules, and find in it the same philosophy. 
In truth, medicine is a part of natural 
philosophy, as man is a part of the world. 

We have described the course of 
Grarre’s studies, at the same time at- 
tempting to illustrate, very briefly, their 
spirit, and the past and present condition 
of surgery in Germany. The circum. 
stances by which he was surrounded, 
and the works he has accomplished, being 
stated, the force and value of his lite may 
be easily inferred. After graduation, 
Gratre purposed making an extensive 
tour; but this he renounced on being in- 
vited, at the recommendation of Ret, to 
the court of Anhalt Bernberg by the 
reigning Duke Avexts. He lived at Ho- 
frath, a physician in ordinary at Bal- 
lenstadt, four years, enjoying the friend- 
ship of the Duke and the confidence of the 
whole country. Here he prepared the 
German edition of his Dissertation, and 
organised the Ballenstadt Infirmary. In 
the wild Selkenthal, a spring gushed from 
a rock at the foot of the Unterhartz moun- 
tains; Grarrr carefully analyzed its 
waters, and found they were rich in iron, 
His hook, Der salmische Hisenquell im 
Selkenthal am Hariz, was published in 
1809. The Alexisbad was founded, and 
soon became one of the most flourishing 
watering places of Germany. InJune, July, 
and August, visitors flock thither from 
every part of the continent to breathe 
the fresh air of the mountains, and bathe 
in the waters—to live under the clear 
sky of this valley. 


| become Professor ordinarius* of Surge 

at Konigsberg, also Professor of Medicine 
‘and Surgery in the University of Halle; 
j bat both these invitations were declined, 
as he deemed it wrong to quit the Duke 
Avexis, who was then in a precarious 
state of health. Rest induced him in 
1810 to accepta chair in the University of 
Berlin, established that year; and now 
deservedly placed in the foremost rank of 
the twenty-three universities of Germany. 
His practice was exceedingly fortunate ; 
he speedily won the confidence of the 


public, and obtained a profitable connec- 
tion with the court, and, it is said, ma- 
naged to acquire the envy and enmity of 
all the resident physicians and surgeons. 


Shortly after he was seated in the profes- 
sional chair and had the directorship of the 
university surgical institute, his work on 
amputations was written ( Normen fur die 
Ablosung Grosserer Gliedmaassen, 1812), 
and dedicated to Freperte Witniam HI, 
whom he thanks for having given “ his 

Grarrr’s) love for science a higher aim, 
and his exertions a wider field.” It is 
divided into five books ; the first contains a 
history of amputations of the limbs ; the 
second and third treat of the necessity and 


-| dangers of amputation; the fourth on the 


general principles of treatment; and the 
fifth describes the amputation, first, by 
circular incision, of the thigh, arm, arm at 
the shoulder-joint, and thigh at the hip- 
joint; secondly, by flap, of the leg, foot, 
and fore-arm.t This is a standard work. 
Grarre appears to have been very suc- 
cessful at this period, for out of thirteen 
amputations not one patient was lost. 
Most of the stumps cicatrized in twelve 
days, and all of them in three weeks. 

In 1813 the war of “ liberation” broke 
out, and Grarre volunteered his services 
to the Prussian army, of which he was 
made surgeon-general of division, having 
the command over the field and re- 
serve hospitals of the army, all the mi- 
litary infirmaries between the Wechsel 
and the Rhine, and the Prussian hos- 
pitals in Holland and the Netherlands. 
More than 100,000 sick and wounded 
persons were received into these esta- 
blishments, the skilful organization of 
which, with some hygienic and surgi- 





* In the German Universities there are three 
classes of teachers; professores ordinarii, or regular 
professors ; professores extraordiparii, who receive 
a small stipend ; and privat-docentes, who are per- 
mitted to teach, after a special examination. 

+ Each book has a motto. The following is at 
the head of the second : 
“ Ernst ist der Aublick der nothwendigkeit 

Nieht ohne Schaudergreift der menschen hand 





While at Ballenstadt he was invited to} 


Ja des Geschick’s geheiinnisvollea urne.” 
ScHILLBR, 
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cal achievement on the part of the sur- | 
geon-general, won for him the orders of 
“ Gustavus Vasa,” “ St. Wladimir,” and 
the officers’ cross of the French “ Legion 
of Honour.” The “ Instructions for the 
Medical Directors of the Hospitals,” &c. 
published in 1813, were written by him; 
and while in bivouac he composed, at the 
request of the inhabitants of Thorgau, 
a pamphlet on the means of preventing 
the contagion of typhus. At the end of 
the campaign Graere received new 
honours, and resumed his previous career 
in Berlin. 

He introduced a new method of re- 
storing the nose. This operation has been 
practised in India from time immemorial. 
The families Branca in Sicily, and Bo. 
3ano in Calabria, performed it about the 
middle of the fifteenth century. Tac- 
11ac02z1, after operating several times, 
divulged his method in 1597. TaGuia- 
cozzt took the piece, or what he termed the 
popago, from the arm to which it was left 
attached. This has been called the Italian 
operation. In the Indian operation, the 
piece is taken from the forehead. Mr. 
Carpve introduced this method into 
Europe, by two successful cases, published 
in 1816. Graere’s “ Rhinoplastic, or the 
Art of Restoring the Nose organically,” 
appeared in 1818,* written with the 





author’s usual elaborate care and mi-! 


nuteness. 
After discussing the history and general 
principles of the operation, the author re- 
lates three cases which were successful, 
the first occurring in May, 1516, per- 
formed after the Italian method; the 
second after the Indian ; the third in the 
Italian, advantageously modified, and 
called the “German method.” A nose 
of fair proportions was formed in wax, and 
adjusted on the original site, where two 
longitudinal incisions were made, termi- 
nating in a point, superiorly. A piece of 
just dimensions was cut from the arm, and 
immediately grafted on the nose, with 
ligatures. The inferior edge of the piece, 
still joined to the arm, was cut as soon as 
adhesion had taken place. The nostrils 
and septum were fashioned after the 
model. An apparatus is fixed on the re- 
nevated organ till its form is set; the ap- 
paratus must be worn during the first 
winter ; in summer the new nose must be 
exposed in the sun, to acquire colour and 
vigour, according to the precepts of Tac- 
uiacozzi. Gragre and his pupils have 
since repeatedly restored the nose and 
other parts of the face.t 





* “ Rhinoplastik oder die kunst die nase organisch 
ga ersetzen, &c. Mit Kopf.” 1818. We have only 
geeu the Latin translation of this work, by Hicker. 

¢ See Journal, b. 2, p. Il. 
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The work entitled “ Die Epidemisch- 
contagiése Augenblenorrhoe Aegyptens, 
wahrend der Feldzuge, 1813-15, beo- 
bachtet, 1823,” is Grarre’s principal li- 
terary production. It is an excellent mo- 
nograph on the Egyptian ophthalmia. 
The end proposed in this work is, to lay 
down “the results of his experience, in 
conjunction with the views which he has 
drawn from the writings of the Greeks 
and Arabs, and from the correspondence 
of several French, English, Italian, and 
German surgeons. 

As a writer, Grarre displays great 
acuteness and power of observation. A 
fact is no sooner received into his mind, 
than all its relations are called up, and it 
is referred to some general principle. His 
powers of invention are very great, and 
sometimes he appears more successful in 
finding out explanations, than rigorous in 
weighing their value. In an extensive 
chain of facts he never forgets to cnume- 
rate the smallest link. Avigorous judgment, 
fraught with the fruits of rich experience, 
gives himan almost prophetic insight into 
the events which can promote and retard 
disease. His pathology is physiological 
rather than anatomical; it has been learnt 
on the living system; seldom by exami- 
nation and careful analysis of the dead 
body. Impatient of difficulties, he at times 
makes assumptions which are unfounded, 
‘reasons on facts which have never been 
proved, and employs a comparatively 
limited knowledge of chemistry and phy- 
sics, with a bol Iness that astonishes, ra- 
ther than satisfics, an exact mind. The 
practical part of his works is invaluable ; 
all of them merit attentive study ; they 
lare rich mines of instruction, in which 
the excellencies and the errors are too 
glaring to be mistaken. 


| Granrre is one of the best operators in 
| Europe. In mechanical contrivance, pre- 
sence of mind, and manual dexterity, hoe 
{is unsurpassed. This last faculty, cha- 
'racteristic of the surgeon,* is distributed 
to different men in very variable propor- 
tions, and is never more required, nor 
more triumphantly displayed, than in the 
| finer operations on the living frame. Yet 
the knife can but cut and destroy; the 
mechanical part forms the rudest and 
least of that series of phenomena which 
bring healing and restoration. The living 
| organization, in which innumerable pro- 





* Xecpoupyia dicituy de omni arte que actio- 
nem habet manuom, com cognitione coujunctam. 
1 Seap ex. This is av exact definition of the Anglo 
| Saxon Aandcrucft. The etymology very nealy 
| agrees— Xetp-epyor, hand caeft. Xepoupzos 


| opifex, operarins, sn gon, thea was Originally the 
| handicrati—par ercelieace. 
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cesses are constantly going on, is united 
by continuity of substance, by nerves and 
blood, so that the whole is concerned in 
each particular act, and the regulation of 
all its processes, of its relations to the ex- 
ternal world, to light, heat, air, and food, 
with the administration of specific agents, 
has more influence on the cure of disease 
than any simply manual performance. | 
Hence Grarre has evidently depended 
as much on the medical treatment of his 
cases, as on dexterous manipulation. 

The following may be ranked as disco- 
veries of GRAtrE, or as operations which, 
from their difficulty, are considered tests; 
of art :— 

He invented the operation for cleft pa- 
late, and after performing it in 1816, pub- 
lished an account of his instruments and 
method in Hufeland’s Journal (1817). 
March 1, 1822, he tied the artcria innomi- 
nata at its division into the carotis com- 
munis and arteria subclaviana, and thus 
effectually cured an aneurysm. He extir- 
pated, in 1823, the neck of the uterus; the 
patient was quite well in two months. 
The same year he cut out the left half, 
of the lower-jaw bone, when the check 
healed in three weeks, was scarcely disfi- 
gured, and assumed a cartilaginous hard- 
ness. In November, 1826, he extracted ay 
cataract by upward incision; and on the 
arrival of March, 1827, he had had six | 
successful cases. The eighth case was 
that of the Duke of CumBeRLAND, who, | 
from circumstances not stated, only reco- 
vered the use of the right eye.* Grarre 
and his pupils have repeatedly performed ; 
similar operations.t He has saved both} 
mother and child by the Caesarean sec-; 
tion. When young he saw twocases, both of | 
which proved fatal. Reflecting on the 
causes of failure, he fixed on a plan by| 
which he believed these would be obviated. 
The principles which should guide the) 
surgeon before, during, and after the 
operation, are all laid down in the intro- 
duction. ¢ 





* Graefe and Walther’s Journal, b. i 


by 


ger, of 
on in Europe. 


This operation was invented 
Vienna, the first ophthalmic surg 

+ See the reports of the Clinical Institute. 

¢ The time of the operation, he says, should, if 
possible, be that of natural labour ; the place of the 
incision the /inea alba; bat if the uterus do not lie 
in the middle of the abdomen, and cannot be brought 
there, the incision must be carried in a line over the 


er, 


fortus. 
must be carefully removed from the face of the uterus, 
aod fixed with three warm sponges, each a foot long 
and six inches wide, so as to leave a free space eight 


To prevent protrusion of the intestines, they 


inches long and four broad, for an incision of five 
French inches in length through the abdomer, and 
of four and a half through the uterus. In dressing 
the wound three sutures aud circular plasters should 





jlimbs, scleroticonyxis, &c. 
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Grarre is a zealous and enlightened 
teacher. He lectures on “surgery,” in its 
most extended sense,—on operative sur- 
gery (akiurgy, according to the Germans), 
and on ophthalmia he bestows special atten- 
tion. He conducts the surgical clinic of 
the university, where the most interesting 
operations occur, and where the students 
of the university chiefly assemble. The 
plan on which this clinic is carried on 
is, perhaps, superior to any other now 
adopted. The students are divided into 
two classes, the “ auscultantes” and the 
“ practicantes.” In the second semestre 
they become practicantes, and are ex- 
ercised in the examination and diagnosis 
of diseases, in treating slight cases, and per- 
forming some of the minor operations. In 
proportion to their diligence and _ skill 
they have, during the third semestre, more 
difficult cases placed under their care, 
until, after a regulated series, they per- 
form the weightier operations in surgery, 
under the eye of the professor, and in the 
midst of their fellow students. The re- 
markable cases are drawn up in German 
or Latin, read and discussed, and where 
there are discrepancies of opinion, these 
are reported. Grarre has himself written 
the reports of the institution since 1816, 
noting every disease, the various opera- 
tions and their results, detailing the cases 
of most interest, and discussing any new 
practice or remedy which has been tried 
during the year. From the last report it 
appears, that in 1852, 368 surgical and 69 
ophthalmic operations were performed. 
The number of auscultantes was 143, of 
practicantes 82 ; among whom were three 
staff-surgeons, Prince V. MaurocorpaTo, 
and 14 graduates. The following are some 
of the operations performed by the stu- 
dents: punctio hydrocephali, hare-lip ope- 
ration, amputations of the breast, stran- 
gulated hernia, injection for hydrocele, 


| paracentysis, amputatio penis per liga- 


turam, extirpatio testis, amputation of the 
Scarcely one 
of the minor operations, such as that for 
hare-lip, was performed by the professor. 

The Surgical and Ophthalmic Journal, 
published by Graere and Wa.ruer, is 
chiefly devoted to original papers. It is 
one of the best German journals; and has 





be used. The inflammation after the operation is 
seldom pare, but Treat- 
ment.— Laurel water M.xv, every two hours; extract 
of henbane, a grain three times a day; belladonna 
root, ten grains; water, two ounces; make an infu 
sion for injection when the pain is severe. Where 
the erethismas approaches inflammation, bleed to 
two or three tasses. Leeches where there is fixed 
pain. If nervous exhaastion comes on, opium in 
very small doses, &c. Xe, 


irritative (erethismas). 
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contributed much, by sound, scientific 
dissertations, to elevate the character of 
this class of literature. At the same time 
Graere contrives to make it the trumpet 
of his fame. 
In 1830 Grarre felt his health shat- 
incessant occupation, and under- 
y to a warmer climate in the 
hope of recruiting his energies. Here he 
did not forget the interests of science. On 
the way he visited his favourite Alexisbad, 
tried the effects of the light air-breathed 
on the high mountains of Tyrol and Italy; 
and after passing under Virgil's tomb and 
through the dark Grotto of Posilipo, ex- 
amined the Grotto del Cane on the shores 
of the Agnano. Leaving his wife and 
children in Naples, and charging his ne- 
phew Andrejewskiy to investigate the 
nature and effects of the gases issuing into 
the grotto, he sailed for Sicily. Near 


mistress heard a dreadful groaning in the 
kitchen. She descended the rs and 
found the girl on the floor, writhing in 
agony. A medical gentleman was sent 
for, who having no reason to suspect that 
poison had been taken, thought she was 
labouring under a highly-wrought-up hys- 
terical attack, and gave her some brandy- 
and-water, which made her sick. She 
was quite sensible, and begged that her 
old mistress, with whom she had lived 
four years, might be sent for, frequently 
expressing her hope that the old lady 
would “forgive her.” The medical man 
left her, as he thought better; but before 
| the medicine arrived, she had expired in 
| great torment. 

It came out in the evidence of the gen- 
| tleman who dispensed the medicine, that 
he bad made up the same evening for a 
young woman, but he thought not for this 





Mount A2tna he was shot throngh the person, two drams of powdered nux 
shoulder by the accidental discharge of a | vomica. 
Lo a musket, and returned se- The case was adjourned for a post-mor- 
wounded to Naples, whence, with- | fem examination. On the following day 
out waiting till his health was perfectly | the parish-surgeon, in company with other 
restored, he hastened homewards. In the | medical men, proceeded to open the body. 
autumn of last year he was in England, | The evidence given by the surgeon of what 
on which occasion the whole-length sketch | he saw was, that the lungs were consider- 
of the Baron, which accompanies this me- ably diseased from an old attack of inflam- 
moir, was taken by our artist in St. James's mation; that a patch of inflammation ap- 
Palace, where the Baron had apartments peared on one of the small intestines, and 
during his residence in London, and where | that the brain was turgid with blood, but, 
he had more convenient opportunities of | though minutely inspected, he could dis- 
treating the ophthalmic disorder of Prince! cover no apoplectic cell. From this he 
George of Cumberland. The Baron was | inferred that the patient had gone off in 
dressed on the occasion in the fall uniform | an attack of sot ony 
of the surgeon-in-chief of the Prussian; He stated that he opened the stomach 
army. The autograph of the Baron is and found about a quart of fluid of dark- 
taken from a communication addressed | ish colour and of a gravelly consistence, 
by him to the editor during the brief so-| that he did not examine it particularly, 
joarn of the Baron in this metropolis. but that a medical gentleman in the room 
had done so, and had, he understood, 
| tested the fluid. 
To attempt to give you an account of 
the examination of the medical semaine 
: NON- | by the non-medical coroner, would 
wee ON MEDICAL |all description. Suffice it to say, that that 
y and the summing-up were of a piece with 
open on whole of the farce. me wpe 
the Edi NCET. recting the jury to find a verdict of “died 
eae ae ha ‘by the visitation of God,” that “it often 
Sirn,—Though it is almost a work of | happened that a man in perfect health 
supererogation, 1 give you another in-| walking along the street was seized 
stance of the satisfactory manner in which | with apoplexy and died on the spot.” 
non-medical coroners conduct inquiries | What apposite reasoning! Did this core- 
into cases of suspected poisoning. ner think of calling on the gentleman 
A woman, crossed in love, fell) who had attended the post-mortem exami- 
into a nervous state, and often threatened | nation, who had tested the contents of the 
to commit suicide. She one evening asked | stomach, and who was present to give 
leave from her mistress to go out to pur-| evidence? Did the coroner ask him one 
chase some sugar. She soon returned, | single question, he was referred 
w t having procured the article for | to by the medical witness? The coroner 
which she ostensibly left the house. About actually asked him not one question : but, 
twenty minutes after reaching home, her! after leaving the jury to flounder about 
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without the slightest guide or direction, 
he commenced summing-up, and the jury 
under his direction “ found” that she had 
“ died of i?” Here was a perscn 
dying without one single symptom of apo 
‘y, and with every symptom of a person 
ring under the effects of an enor- 
mous dose of strychnine, and the jury is 
directed to find a verdict of apoplexy! 
Suppose that some one else had adimninis- 
tered the nux vomica,— and it was not 
quite clear that she had not lately become 
enciente, inasmuch as the os uteri was 
completely glued up, and the canalus 
uteri seemed to have been freely dilated 
The poor girl was sensible, sick, and con- 
stantly drawing her limbs up te he: 
bowels, and groaning loudly in agony. Yet 
she died of apoplexy!! Was ever any 
thing more monstrous I have seen the 
contents of the stomach, which presents 
the appearance of holding a brown powder, 
mixed with the secretions of that organ. 
1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


A. B.* 
, near London. 





LIVERPOOL NON-MEDICAL CORONER 
AND COKONER’S DOCTOR, 


To the Editor of Tae Lancer. 


Str,—On Monday, the 13th of Decem- 
ber last, an inquest was held at Liverpool 
on view of the body of Henry Gardiner, 
an apprentice on board the brig Adelaide, 
which arrived at Liverpool on the pre- 
ceding Saturday night from Jamaica. 

Witttams, a custom-house boatman, 
deposed, that he found the deceased at 
midnight, a few hours after the arrival of 
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seaman on board, confirmed the testimony 
of the previous witnesses, and also further 
proved that the deceased had always been 
well treated on board the vessel. 

Mr. Joun Scorr and Mr. Loexwoop, 
surgeons, opened and examined the body 
of the deceased, and were of opinion that 
his death was caused by general inflam- 
mation of the brain. Verdict accordingly. 

Thinking that an official of 
the report of the above inquest, or at least 
of some parts of it, would be publicly 
offered, especially since it had become a 
matter of censure, and ve 80, 
on the part of the e@itors of two local 
newspapers, I was unwilling sooner to 
make any farther comment it. An 
explanation has since appeared. The Zi- 
verpool Journal of Saturday, the 15th of 
February, says, that the report is very 
imperfect, that the cut over the eye, the 
denuded scalp, and the wounds of the 
legs, are satisfactorily accounted for by 
the witnesses in their several depositions. 
Mr. Lockwood's evidence (the journalist 
remarks) states, that there was a bruise 
on the hack part of the left side of the 
head; that on turning back the scalp 
there was a clot of blood 
with the external bruises, and that on re- 
moving the skuill-cap and membrane of 
the brain, he found a ptt 
edge of the longitudinal sinus, on 
side of the brain. He adds (continues the 
journalist), there was general inflamma- 
tion of the substance of the brain, and 
that it adhered, on the left side, to its 
membrane ; and closes his i with 
an opinion that the deceased's death was 
caused by general inflammation. 

This, Sir, is styled the more perfect re- 
port, and is just what might be expected 
from the supporters of the Liverpool 


the vessel, in the hold of the ship, lying in| coroners. In fact, this inquest may be 
a state of apparent insensibility between taken asa fair sample of the daily pro- 
a water-cask and a bale of cotton; that, | duce of their court. The sysfem, however, 
with the assistance of another man, he| not so much the men, is to be reprobated. 
carried the lad to a hut near at hand,' The business of those courts could hardly 
where he died two hours afterwards.— This! he otherwise than slovenly and ineffici- 
statement was confirmed by Wairsy, a| ently performed. The bailiffs of the mayor 
policeman, who further proved that the! must be coroncrs for the borough of Liver- 
person of the deceased was in a very|poo!. These persons are generally young 
filthy condition, also that there was acut}men, yearly selected from the ranks of 
over one of his eyes; the hair was removed the Common Council, and in nine in- 
from off one side of his head, and he bad | stances out of ten, without any other 
two wounds on his legs.—Jowxs, second | ground of fitness for the office than fa- 
mate of the vessel, stated that the deceased | youritism. This mode of manufacturing 
was very ill about five months ago, and | coroners may be in accordance with cus- 
thongh he got somewhat better, he er} jee or law, but not with the dictates of 
} 


FSaseceae TS T's= 


never since been in good health. That/common sense or prudence. Then there 


about six days ago he was much worse,/is the coroner’s jury. Those twenty-four 
and had a fall from the main-yard.—/|“cut and dried” gentry, who “ wait in 
Ara.ey, master of the brig, and Parry, a public-houses for a job,” may also be ap- 
pointed according to Act of Parliament, 
* This denature has been autherticated—Ep L./ but they likewise may be drafted into 
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service in another way, the beadle and | effects were at once perceptible in the in- 
coroner’s clerk acting as dictators; for | terior of the skull-cap; adhesion had taken 
Messrs. Bacchus, Neptune, Mars, Snip, | place between the membranes of the left 
Slop, and Co., are all freemen. They | side of the brain and the bone, and a clot 
must be freemen in order to be jurors.|of blood was found on the edge of the 
This is the secret, the watch-word, the | longitudinal sinus; the substance of the 
great qualification-spring that moves the | brain, too, had suffered from general in- 
machinery of this important trust. flammation. Such very extensive mis- 
There is another act in the farce, always | chief as this ought to have been the sub- 
played in the coroner’s court of Liverpool, | ject of minute investigation. On this 
which ought to be immediately repressed. | subject, however, the inquest, strange to 
I allude to the manner and occasion of| say, threw not the least light. At any 
receiving the depositions of witnesses in| rate the report is perfectly silent on 
the absence of the coroner. This is done it. The fall from the main-yard might 
by the clerk, or, more frequently, by asort certainly have caused the injury to the 
clerk’s mate, a youth of sixteen or’ brain, and so might a blow from a hand- 
seventeen years of age, for the purpose of spike; but admitting this, — admitting that 
saving time. The coroner is thus spared the fall occasioned the bruise, which we 
the trouble of asking questions, and going | have no right to admit,—was it humane, 
through the other tedious formalities cf| was it justifiable, to order the lad aloft to 
an inquest; so that when he comes into | do duty under the circumstances in which 
court he has little else to do than to' he was placed at the time? If this be 
glance aver a deposition, speak a few) the kind, good treatment of which the 
words to the jury, nod once, perhaps officers of the ship speak, they would 
twice, to his clerk, and sign his name,| have some difficulty to define what is 
and the whole affair is completed. |bad treatment. I have been at sea 
That Gardiner may have died from na-| myself, and know something about the 
tural causes, and that he may have had , common usages of apprenticed sailors, and 
medicine administered to him, and been’ I have reason to believe that the boy Gar- 
well treated on board the Adeiaide, 1 am diner was not only not “ well treated,” but 
not in asituation to deny. Theve is, how- | that he was badly treated and brutally 
ever, sufficient evidence in the inquest, | neglected. But the lips of the unfortunate 
ey unsatisfactory as it is, to ren-| boy are sealed by death. 
der at least problematical. Wounds,| “Whois this Mr. Lockwood,” was the 
ulcers, and bruises, were found on his| inquiry some months ago of several of 
body, and his person was in a most filthy | my brother practitioners, “that manages 
condition. Weak and emaciated as he to be so frequently examined at the 
was by disease, he was sent aloft todo| Liverpool inquests?” Mr. Lockwood 
duty only a few days previous to his is the same surgeon who figures in the 
death, and through debility and exhaus- inquest on poor Gardiner; the same 
tion fell from the main-yard. He was left! surgeon whose name has occupied a 
alone on board the vessel on the night of| place in every newspaper report of in- 
arrival, when, as the second mate affirms, quest which has been tried at Liverpool 
he was much worse, and too ill to eat. | during the last eighteen months, and whose 
He was found at midnight, between a) presence at those inquests has interfered 
water-cask and a hale of cotton in the| with the interests of many medical men 
agonies of death, when he faintly articu-' who ought to have been there in his stead. 
lated the word “ drink,” and died without , Mr. Lockwood was in favour with Mr. A., 
uttering another syllable. In the face of late a coroner, who, soon after his ap- 
all this I am told that this poor, friendless, pointment to the coronership, waited upon 
lad was “always well treated,” and the the bridewell-keepers, turnkeys, and other 
coroner and jury appear to have been officers of station-houses, police-offices, 
quite satisfied on that point! prisons, and other places in which he 
In the newspaper report of this inquest imagined he had any influence, and left 
the name of the coroncr was omitted!) his compliments, with a card, bearing 
Why? Was there something in the pro- on it the name and profession of this Mr. 
ceedings which caused it shameful for any, Lockwood, with a request that Mr. L. 
man to be father to them? The coroner might be sent for in every case of accident, 
was ascertained to be James Crosaie, and especially when an inquest was neces- 
Esquire. | sary. Now and then Mr. A. carried his 
A word more on this inquest. We are services so far that he even acted as infer- 
told by Surgeon Lockwood, that there was; nuncio himself! Tue Lancer was the 
a bruise (the other injuries “are satis- | chief instrument, I believe, of getting this 
factorily accounted for”) on the back part Mr. A. out of the office he unworthily 
of the head, which wag so severe that its filled, As for Mr. Lockwood, it would ap- 
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pear that he is fully invested with all the |to all reptiles with an aerial respira- 
rights, privileges, and immunities, of “co-| tion. 6th. The anterior extremity of the 
roner’s doctor” of the borough of Liver-' upper jaw of our Bristol specimen termi- 
| nates conically, but in the gavials the por- 
tion formed by the intermaxillaries in- 
| creases considerably in its transverse dia- 
‘meter, and contains the wide opening of 
|the respiratory canal, of which opening 
jno marks are observable in our fossil. 
7th. In the gavials the temporal holes, or 
FOSSIL IN THE BRISTOL MUSEUM.—PRO- | fosse, on the upper surface of the cra- 
FESSOR GRANT'S REMARKS, nium, are of very large size, - larger than 
etait |}in the crocodiles and alligators, but no 
To the Editor of Tux Lancer. | traces of such holes are to be met with in 
our specimen. 8th. No T-shaped bones 
Six,—In your number for January 11, | are articulated with the cervical vertebra, 
1834, page 576, you have reported the! neither are there marks for their attach- 
following observations of Professor Grant,| ment. The number of the vertebre is 
on a fossil which is deposited in the| much greater in our fossil. 9th. In the 
Bristol Institution :—“ A skeleton was | saurians the ribs are numerous, of con- 
lately found, and is preserved in the mu-! siderable size, and articulated with the 
seum of Bristol, which has the upper and | dorsal vertebra; but in the specimen in 
Jower jaws slender, and prolonged like | question there are no traces either of 
those of the gavials, the crocodiles of the | them, or of the cavities for their articula- 
Ganges. It has been supposed, from ex-| tion; in fact, the antero-posterior diame- 
amining its osteology, that this remarkable | ter of these vertebra is too small to admit 
fossil belonged to a cartilaginous fish, but! of an articulation with ribs having the 
from the circumstance I have mentioned’ saurian type. 10th. The number of these 
to you, it appears to me more probable, | vertebra is much too great for the sau 
that no cartilaginous fish ever possessed a rian type, and their diameters are the very 
lower jaw of that length and slenderness; opposite of those of the gavials. In the 
that that skeleton could not have belonged j caudal region there are no remains of 
toa cartilaginous fish, which has the ske-'cherron bones, an indispensable part of 


lam, Sir, yours sincerely, 
Tuomas Weatneritt, M.D. 
Liverpool, Mareh, 1834. 





leton too soft to be be preserved entire in the tail of aquatic saurians; and as there 
the strata of the earth, but must have! are no extremities divisible, like those of 
helonged to an animal which had the ‘the gavials, into arm, forearm, &c., I shall 
lower jaw composed, like the gavials and | not attempt to make a comparison, but a 
pterodactyli, of more solid bones.” In very short inspection of the bones of the 
reply to these objections of the learned | shoulder and pelvis will suffice to show 
professor, may I beg the favour of your | that our animal does not in this respect 


inserting the following remarks :— resemble a gavial. 11th, and lastly, a 
: | great number of spines with radiated bases 
Ist. The statement “that nothing but | are distributed over the surface of the fos- 
the teeth of cartilaginous animals has!sjj. They are identical with those ob- 
been found in a fossil state,” is contra-| served on the thorn-back, the toad-fish, 
dicted by the fact of numerous specimens | &c., and, consequently, furnish a charac- 
of the most delicate parts, even the ex-|ter totally at variance with the supposi- 
tremities or fins of rays, for example, | tion of its being a saurian. 
being preserved in many collections 
from the identical strata (Lyas of Lyme 
Regis) from which the animal alluded to 
was obtained. 2nd. The specimen al- 
luded to cannot be a saurian, and, conse- 
quently, not a gavial, because in its jaws | 
there are no teeth, or traces of them, 
neither are there alveoli, characters be- 
longing to all saurians. 3rd. The lower 


I trust the following remarks will not 
be thought irrelevant, and if we are not 
| justified in calling it a cartilaginous fish, 
having many points of resemblance to the 
sharks and rays, it must be evident that it 
is not a saurian, and, consequently, not 
a gavial. For our parts we conceive it to 
he a new genus, presenting many inte- 


jaw has no foramen posteriorly on either 
side, so invariable in all crocodiles, and, 
consequently, in the gavial. 4th. The 
lower jaw is not divided into two branches, 
as in all the saurians. Sth. With re- 
gard to the upper jaw and cranium, 
there are no traces of a cranio-respi- 
ratory canal, a character indispensable 


resting and curious characters, and, as 
such worthy the attention of those who 
are making the extinct fauna their study. 
We also beg to express a hope, that as the 
loan of it has been offered to the Geolo- 
yical Society, it will give our talented and 
industrious friend, Professor Grant, a 
better opportunity of studying it than hag 
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heretofore been furnished by a drawing. | 
1 remain, Sir, your most ient servant. | 
A Geo.oecist. 


Bristol, March 11, 1834. 
= 


*,* Dr. Grant never having seen this 
interesting fossil, did not venture to as- 
cribe it to any known genus of sauria, 
where the teeth are as often without al- 
veoli as with them, but remarked that the | 
lower jaw, being long and slender, like 
that of gavials and pterodactyli, could not: 
have been composed of a soft and yielding | 
cartilaginous substance, like the short | 
enamelled jaws of rays and sharks, and | 
that the fossii must, therefore, have be-— 
longed to some other tribe of animals than 
the cartilaginous fishes, where there is | 
nothing similar. 





THE LANCET. 


London, Saturday, March 22, 1834. 
———— 


Tue sittings of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee were resumed on Tuesday last,* 


and during that day, Wednesday, and 
' 


Thursday, three witnesses were examined, 
Sir H. Hatrorp, Dr. Macmicnart, and 
Dr. Seymovr. We are precluded by the 
rules of the House from stating the facts 
which have already been elicited, and in 
accordance with the strict spirit of those 
rules, we shall make no remark on the 


tendency of the evidence, or refer to the; 


impression which it must have produced 
on the minds of the spectators. It is 
understood that the sittings will be re- 
gularly continued at twelve o'clock every 
day during the ensuing week. The 
committee-room is now thrown open to 
strangers, so that admission is free from 
the tax of formal ceremony. 





* In a part of our impression of last week, it 
was notified, by mistake, that the members of the 
« i would ble on Monday. The word 
Tuexday should have been used. 
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THE COMMITTEE.—AN OPERATION.—EXCLUSION OF 






An operation whjch has created an 
extraordinary sensation in the medical 
circles at the west end of the town, has 
lately been performed at St. George’s 
| Hospital. The operator was Mr. Cesar 


Hawkins. 

Now is it too much to call on Mr. Haw- 
Kins, Who holds a public situation in a 
public institution, to make known to the 
public the circumstances which led to the 
performance of this operation, with an ex- 
planation of the causes of the death of the 
patient? Assuredly not. 

We do, therefore, make the demand, 
on the behalf of the profession and the 
"public, and thus we afford Mr. Hawkins 
|an opportunity of publishing his own ver- 
‘sion of the catastrophe; and we trust that 

the appearance of his own report will 
_render the publication of one by ts alto- 


gether unnecessary. 


= oF 


A question of great public importance 
| will be brought before the Parliamentary 
| Committee, —will naturally arise out of the 
exchision of country practitioners from 
the hospitals which exist in the distant 
cities and towns of the empire. The pre- 
text for upholding the system of exclusive- 
‘ness in the metropolitan hospitals is ir- 
rationally founded on the supposition, that 
if the hospitals of London were thrown 
/open to medical practitioners in general, 
|the attendance of visitors would be too 
|mumerons to admit of the efficient dis- 
‘charge of the dutics required by the suf- 
| ferings and necessities of the patients. 
‘That this is only a prefert, a scandalous 
jand illiberal maneuvre of the medical 
officers themselves, to be ridded of the ob- 
| servation of persons competent to decide 
‘on the merits of their professional prac- 
tice, is sufficiently obvious to all persons 
‘on are acquainted with the daily occu- 





MEDICAL MEN FROM THE COUNTRY HOSPITALS. 


pations of medical practitioners, and of the | 
| intended to lead to the mitigation of human 


great capaciousness of our endowed me- 
dical charities. 


979 
clared by its managers and subscribers, is 


suffering, is converted inte a machine for 


But, passing from the metropolis to the | propagating and perpetuating the most 
hospitals of the country towns, no such | reprehensible feelings connected with the 
plea can there be urged for excluding the | practice of the science of medicine. 


physicians, surgeons, and apothecaries, | 
residing in the neighbourhood, from an | 


opportunity of sharing in the interest of, 


If medical practitioners in our country 
towns any longer suffer under this plan 
of exclusion, the fault must rest with 


and deriving information from, the treat- | themselves; for the doors of Parliament 


ment of those patients who are syste- 
matically admitted into the wards of the 
country hospitals of this kingdom. We 
can imagine that in some small towns, 
where sectarianism has been permitted to 
disturb the trangnillity of every family,— 
that in petty borough towns, where poli- 
tical feeling has been permitted to inter- 
mix with private interests, and agitate 
every link in the chain of social con- 
nexions,—we can understand how it has 
happened, in such instances, that insti- 
tutions nominally consecrated to objects 
of public charity have been degraded to 
the worst purposes of jobbing, envy, and 
fraud. But when our observation takes a 
wider and a higher range, when we pass 
from the comparativelyinsignificant market 
towns to the densely populated and wealthy 
town of Manchester, words cannot ex- 
press our humiliation on finding that the 
medical practice of the Infirmary of that 
place is shut against the observation of 
all those physicians and surgeons who are 
unconnected with that institution. 


The injury to the public from the ope- 
ration of such an odious system of misrule 


and illiberality is incalculable. In the 
first place, it enables the medical officers 
to proceed, from year to year, with a slo- 
venly or mock discharge of their duty, 
without detection; and, secondly, it de- 
prives resident physicians and surgeons of 
an opportunity of deriving information, 
the benign and salutary influence of which 
they might diffuse over an immense dis- 


trict. Thos an hospital which, it is de-/! 





| are thrown open to them, and a Commit- 


tee of the House of Commons has been 
instituted for the purpose of hearing and 
investigating all their professional com- 
plaints. Far be it from us to allege that 
medical practitioners, in remote places, 
have neglected to discharge their duty 
with those members of Parliament with 
whom they have associated in private. 
Seeing what has already been done, and 
knowing full well that a thorough know- 
ledge of medical abuses has been acquired 
by many members of both Houses of the 
Legislature, we know, of course, that no 
allegation could be more unmerited or un- 
founded. But it must be borne in mind at 
this time, that the Committee is appointed 
to collect evidence ; and that unless evi- 
dence be so collected, the report of the 
Committee must necessarily be defective, 
because it would necessarily be deduced 
from insufficient testimony. In all cases, 
therefore, of medical abuse, let informa- 
tion on the subject be communicated, 
without delay, to the chairman of the 
Committee, furnishing, of course, all the 
requisites of fact, date, and place. Even 
should the Committee refrain from calling 
the informant before them as a witness, it 
must not be presumed that the statements 
he may make are without their value ; in- 
asmuch as the intelligence so communi- 
cated may give rise to the proposal of 
highly important questions to competent 
witnesses. 

In directing their attention, therefore, 
to medical abuses in general, we entreat 
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the physicians and surgeons of our prin- 
cipal towns, to bear in mind that odious 
abuse, in particular, which leads to their ex- 
clusion as visitors from the hospitals and in- 
firmaries of the places in which they reside. 





A pinneR, in support of the London 
University (or “ North-London") Hospi- 
pital, took place at the Freemasons Ta- 
vern, on Saturday the 15th inst.,—Lord 
Esrixcron in the chair. There was a 
very large attendance of gentlemen on 
the occasion, and it was announced from 
the chair, in the course of the evening, 
that the large sum of four hundred and 
sixty pounds had been collected in the 
room in aid of the hospital funds, since in 
creased to more than five hundred pounds. 

We still hope that this institution will 
be known by its proper title, London- 
University Hospital, aud that the nick- 
name of “ North-London Hospital” will 
be forthwith relinquished by the directors. 
Founded as this institution has been, 
avowedly for the purpose of affording a 
new aid to the cultivation of the science 
of medicine, we ardently hope that the 
medical practitioners of the metropolis 
will direct their powerful influence in a 
manner which will have the effect of con- 
tributing to its funds, and thus render it 
not only a noble receptable for students 
in physic, but also a temple of charity for 
the atilicted poor. 





= 


Iw a leading article of The Times of Wed- 
nesday last, the Editor of that paper has 
given thefollowing summary of his opinions 
in favour of a law for equalizing the rights 
of medical practitioners throughout the 
united kingdom,—thus adopting, to the 
fullest extent, the principles of medica! 
government and edacation which have 
been for so many years recommended in 
the pages of Toe Lancer :— 


“ Parliament, as the result of the im- 
portant inquiry which is now in progress, 


LON. UNIV. HOSPITAL.—MEDICAL REFORM. 


must prescribe the course of medical 
studies, or provide boards of medical ex- 
aminations, independent of partial claims 
of rival corporations, and destructive of 
their despotic monopolies. A high stand- 
ard of qualification must be fixed, which 
|shall be equally applicable to the three 
!kingdoms, and a conformable degree or 
diploma obtained in one, must entitle the 
licentiate to practise in all. There need, 
'then, be no distinction made in the 
course of prescribed studies between the 
‘education of men whose object is to prac- 
| tise any branch of the medical art. Being 
; qualified for all branches, those who 
have made themselves more particularly 
|masters of surgery will devote them- 
selves to the surgical department of the 
profession, while those whose taste or 
'superior knowledge of diseases leads 
them to prescribe for their patients with- 
out operating, will become physicians, 
land both, as at present is the case with 
| the general practitioner, will be permitted 
;to dispense their own medicines. The 
| profession would thus have the same kind 
lof practitioners and the same division of 
‘labour, as hitherto; but it would derive its 
rights froin a different source,—its classi- 
fication would be formed more according 
to the natural order of things ;—the usar- 
pation of what was formerly its lower 
branch over the higher would be destroyed, 
—and no distinction of country, college, 
or corporation, would interfere with the 
legitimate exercise of professional ca- 


pacity.” 





A Letter, addressed to Henry Warburton, 
Esq., M. P., Chairman of the Committee 
of Enquiry, &c. xe. on the Grievances 
affecting the Medical Profession. By a 
Junior Practitioner. London: Chur- 
chill, 1834. pp.47. 

Tuts short pamphlet contains a sum- 
mary history of the medical corporations 
of the united kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and necessarily contains 
many particulars useful to Members of 
Parliament and others who are engaged 
in considering the question of medical 
reform. With regard to the origin of the 
corporations, two or three of the dates are 
incorrectly stated. The author also errs 
when he observes, that the decision of 
Lord Tenterden in the case of Handey vy. 
Henson, has not been received with any 
confidence by the profession; and he is 
equally wrong in supposing, that the So- 
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ciety of Apothecaries cannot prosecute an hospital after his official visit, in order to 
unlicensed practitioner unless it can be answer the questions of the students re- 
proved that he has made a charge for garding the cases. 

medicine; but considering the use of the | Notwithstanding these and many other 
historical facts which the pamphlet con- | efforts, the namber of “last year's” stu- 
tains, these are trifles. | dents i is this session deficient by no less a 
number than ninefy-two! Attendance on 
the natural-history class is now made im- 
|perative, the course being added to the 
curriculum, so that the number of classes 
E J on which attendance is now necessary to 
(From our Edinburgh Correspondent.) fe qualify,” as it is called, a student to take 

Ir would be difficult to describe the | his “ degree,” is exactly double what it 
sensation created in Edinburgh by the was twenty years ago; at the same time 
publication of the pamphlet entitled “ An that the fee has been raised from three to 
examination into the Causes of the de- four guineas! 
clining Reputation of the Medical Faculty; ‘The classes, however, which have al- 
of the University of Edinburgh,” and the ready been added to the “ curriculum,” 
interests of a large portion of the commu- are by no means approved of by the whole 
nity of this metropolis being deeply at of the professors. On the contrary, se- 
stake in all that concerns this once-re-' yeral are most decided in their opinion, 
nowned meilical school, every day pro that in times like the present, when the 
duces warmer and more warm conversa- yalue of money has so much increased, 
tions on the subject. Fresh points of dis- and when other seminaries of education 
cussion are constantly rising up, and are so rapidly advancing in public estima- 
scarcely an hour passes that the listening tion, it would have been wise had the me- 
ear cannot catch some new tale of the dical faculty of the University of Edin- 
jobbing, the corruption, and the political jurgh, in place of increasing the expenses, 
intrigues, of our medical professors! lessened it by a moiety. 

The “ Mesical Faculty” have been con-/ ‘The corruptionists, fully alive to their 
stantly deliberating and consulting as to | interests, have alrea ly dispatched an agent, 
what had best be done in the present! 4 relative of one of the professors, to watch 
emergency, and they are more vexed and | the proceedings of the Parliamentary Com- 
harassed by the short statement which | mittee. Take you care to watch him. 
lately appeared in Tue Lancet, than by | 
the publication of the original pamphlet 
itself. The medical professors have at! INTERCEPTED LETTER. 
last chosen three persons from ey 
their number, to write a reply, or “ | [ADVICE TO A YOUNG LONDON PRYSI- 

er CLAN.—LETTER 6.) 
futation” of the pamphlet, and they mat 
wisely enough fixed on Dr. Tuompson,! “ My very pear Youne Friexnp,— 
Mr. Syme, and Mr. Turner, for the | It was my sincere intention to have con- 
task, who are at the head of the list of! tinued our most intere sting correspond- 
corruptionists, and who, from being most | ence, by writing to you a long letter last 
likely to suffer by the exposé, it may be | jnight, but I had scarcely quaffed a few 
supposed are better qualified, and will be, | glasses of remarkably fine old sherry, 
more earnest in drawing up the document, | which I got from that enlightened noble- 
and making the best of a bad case. You | man the Duke of GLovucestrr — and 
will scarcely credit the fact that the Pro-| which his grace says is a perfect reno- 
fessors are already making great and un-|vater to an old man—when I was sum- 
usual exertions to restore some character|moned to Kensington Palace. I must 
to the university and preserve their own] confess, in justice to his Royal Highness, 
income. Dr. ALison now examines his|that I never partook of more potent juice 
class regularly every week, and Dr. Curis- of the grape than that sherry. No won- 
Tison remains, at least, one hour at the/der that his dearly-beloved cousin, my 
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ever-lamented friend Grorce the Founts, | very little trouble to pen a Latin one for 
introduced ‘ old sherry’ into the higher him. If you are determined to write En- 
circles! On my return from the palace, glish, you can acquire the habit of doing so, 
1 was so much fatigued by my exertions, | in a certain way, by scribbling in our 
that I was not able tohold a pen. But to-; medical periodical, where every beginner 
day I am not only willing, but adie, to is invited to try his hand. In fact, Dr. 
write to you, and, like the young Roman, | Ropertcx Macceop will be very grateful 
again ‘ paratus sum.’ You must not, how- |to you for any assistance, particularly for 
ever, accuse me of the ‘ cacoethes seri-|some successful cases, or, as he classically 
bendi,’ so common to those, and even the | calls them, ‘Cases of Recovery.’ The 
wisest of us, who are fast approaching / communications containing unsuccessful 
the sunset of life,—and who are about to| cases might be much more useful to the 
visit those realms from which no traveller | profession, if the profession chanced to see 


returns. In truth, my dear young friend, 
the flattering encomiums which are daily 
bestowed on the important precepts which | 
I have inculcated on the duties and con- | 
duct ofa London physician, give me great 
encouragement, and invite me to proceed 
with them, and I have also the consola- 
tion to reflect that my writings on this, as 
well as on other deeply-interesting mora! 
subjects, will be perused by all genera- 
tions to eternity. 

“ | lately explained to you in full, and I 
hope satisfactorily, the nice art of ‘ bulle- 
tin’ writing—a masterly accomplishment, 


which I have found of such great value 
to myself. I trust a knowledge of it will 
prove equally advantageous to you. 





“ Next let me draw your attention to 
the benefit you will derive from writing | 
abook. I wouldaidvise you not tobe long | 
in making yourself known as an author. 
You may either write it yourself, or you 
may get it written for you, as it would be 
throwing away your time, and would take 
away your attention from so many classical 
and moral studies, all of which you 
might have to neglect for the mere pre- 
liminary object of learning to write the 
English language with correctness and 
elegance. You may write Latin with 
very little trouble. In fact, not one man 
in a thousand would detect even the 
grossest of your errors in that samand 





them, but these are, for obvious reasons, 
never admitted into our Journal. 


“You had better choose for your book 
some practical subject. Let it be a fre- 
quent disease that yon may have the more 
consultations, but do not imitate the choice 
of Sir C. Cuanxe and Mr. Mayo. I have 
never, myself, found it expedient to write 
any thing more than orations and bulle- 
tins. Their merit is thus justly summed 
up by my very dear friend, the reviewer 
of my book in the Quarterly, and which 
Murray has properly quoted in the ad- 
vertisement of the new edition :—‘ The 
President of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians has produced, in these Essays, a 
delightful compound of professional know- 
ledge and literary taste. Handled with 
skill and feeling such as his, subjects of 
medical research have not only nothing 
dry and repulsive about them, but are of 
deep and universal interest and attraction. 
His points of view and illustrations are, 
in general, those of a man of the world, as 
familiar with men and manners as with 
books; his language is that of a graceful 
scholar, and the reflections interspersed 
are not more remarkable for sagacity than 
agreeable for the benevolence and humane 
spirit which they reflect.'.—My chief ob- 
ject in copying this passage into my letter, 
is to display to you the advantage which 
must result from your becoming person- 


Besides, there are already a great number | ally acquainted with the writers in the 
of men, connected with the troublesome | reviews; and let me advise you to take 
press, for example, who can write and | care of this,—that when the book is 
compose English a great deal too well, | printed you furnish your reviewing frien 


heaven knows. Even for myself, 1 may 
tell you privately, that I would not have 
ventured to write a speech for his Grace, 
the Duke, in English, though it gave me, 


with the proof-sheets, so that a laudatory 
review may appear in the periodical, on 
the same week, or a little before, the book 
is published. This securedin a periodi- 
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cal of reputation, may prevent unfavour-|rect concern by-the-by), of which the 
able criticisms in other journals. You! Doctor was then physician, to draw up 
have an example of this taking of books | cases, make dissections, &c. &c., and thus 
by the forelock, in the late reviews in the; he made really a very decent-looking 
Quarterly of * Bubbles from the Brannens | book, and afterwards got it favourably re- 
of Nassau,” and Monk Lewis's West India| viewed on very reasonable terms. Sir 
Journal. Do not, on any account, make | Asruey Coorsr used to boast of manu- 
direct or indirect overtures to that very facturing cases on purpose for his lectures, 
inconvenient journal Tuk Lancer, the but he told me that when his lectures be- 
Westminster Review, the Examiner, or gan to be published in Tae Lancer, he 
Blackwood, as the very uncivil editors of | entertained his pupils with ‘no more fic- 
those journals would be sure to expose/tions!" 1 must confess that I think that 
both yourself and friend. | the worthy baronet’s imagination carried 
“In collecting materials for your work,| him—for so moral a man—very great 
keep always on the look-out for some in- | lengths. 
dustrious, clever, moral, young man, to; “Before concluding this hasty epistle, 
do the laborious part of the book, so that | let me urge you above all things to be 
your attention may not be taken off from | cautious in the choice of an assistant, or of 
your literary and classical pursuits, which, any one whom you may find it necessary 
after all, mark the gentleman, and are an | to send to visit a patient, when you are 
essential ingredient of the accomplished | not able to go yourself, either in conse- 
physician. I have already observed, as Hecmn of bad health or absence from 
said on another occasion, ‘the pure delight|home. It is much below the dignity of 
of such sources of innocent amusement as jour profession to follow the example of 
those which are opened in these fountains, | Sir Astiey in this matter. I have long 
and which are so well calculated to| known the fact that he used to employ 
heighten the pleasure of future successand|his footman to assist him. He had 


to soften the adversity of possible disap- 
pointment.’ 

“Several distinguished physicians have 
got a good number of patients by writing 
even very so-so books. It was I who 
advised Doctor Srymour to get up his 
book on the diseases of the ovarium, which 
Ido not row regret, though very few 
copies of it have been sold, and he must 











plenty of nephews to provide for, whom 
it would have been much more re- 
spectable to have kept about him than an 
illiterate servant; and much more advan- 
tageous to the public, by-the-by, to have 
done so instead of forcing them into the hos- 
pitals. Moreover, the circumstance of the 
worthy baronet’s co-operation with his 
footman’s son has been brought before the 


have lost a good deal of money by it, for it | | public in the inconvenient journal in a re- 


was expensively embellished, and printed | 
on very large and fine paper. I was induced | 
to make him write on that subject, in| 
consequence of my being desirous that) 


we should always be able to have a Fxt-| who is not a Fetiow. 


markably vexatious manner at this parti- 
| cular time. 

“ As for myself, I make it a rule nev 
| to employ any one to attend my satlints 
Doctor Baituir, 


Low whom we could consult on some of) when at any time he was out of London, 


the uterine disorders of women, that we 


might have nothing to do with men-mid- | 
wives, thus avoiding all connexion with | 
|referred by his domestic, that they might 


the degrading and filthy practice of mid- 
wifery,—an employment proper only for 


‘adopted the most absurd plan of leaving 


a list of three Fellows stuck up in the 
lobby of his house, to whom patients were 


choose their man. My plan is always to 


the Licentrates of the College. My | recommend a Fellow of no reputation— 
friend Seymour had few materials to | one of whom nobody has heard —one who 
work with, but, what was nearly the is not likely to prove a successful rival to 
same thing, and equally serviceable to| me when I return.—‘ My balmy consola- 
him, he got Mr. Bruce, a very intelli- tion in assuaging the smart of affliction, 
gent and industrious youth, house-surgeon | ‘and the sympathy which I manifest in 
of the Asylum of Health (not 2 very cor- : moments of tenderness’ (see my late ora- 
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tion), are so agreeable to patients, that it | most honourable feelings, and I should be 
would be wrong in me to expose them to| grossly wanting to him as well as to my- 


: . = self, if I permitted an imputation so un- 
A a ene ta ested rt 08h 
7 e | 
vs py ’ Such are the motives which induce me 


onat - . lin this instance to deviate from a rule 
“Here I must conclude my admoni-| \1ich 1 should always wish to follow :— 

tions for the present, as I have just re- | That of confining myself in my writings to 

ceived a saucy mandate from the Parlia- | points of a purely scientific character. 

mentary Committee of Inquiry, request- I have the honour to be, Sir, 

ing my attendance before them at twelve Your obedient convent, > 

o'clock on Tuesday next. I wish that you Het ery D.M.P. 

would be there, as the circumstances 1 | 18, Holles Street, Cavendish Square, 

shall relate on that occasion will increase, 15th March, 1834. 

in a tenfold degree, the reputation of our! 





select and beautiful College. 1 hear there | 

will be an attempt to brow-beat me. Should | CORRESPONDENTS. 

the report prove true, the members shall | op 

find, that whatever I may have been from| Many communications have reached us 
expediency, 1 am not a courtier by nature, relative to the jobbing now in progress at the West- 


Expecting your presence on Tuesday, be- ™inster Hospital. Instead of inserting those commo- 
lieve me ever faithfully yours, nications, we shall make known the facts to the 


“ | Chairman and Members of the Par LiaMENTARY 
| Mepicat Com™rrres. in order that the officers of 
the hospital and other individuals who are acquainied 
| with every particular connected with the nefarious 


“ March 11th, 1831.” 


| proceeding, may be examined before a competent 

MR. D. 0. EDWARDS.—NOTE FROM BARON tribunal. Was the vacancy in the office advertised ? 
HEURTELOUP. | How many surgeons had the Westminster Hospital 

| pefore Mr. Guruase was clected? How often do 


To the Editor of Tar Lancer. 


Sin,—I was very much hurt a short 
time back to find that a few persons still 
attached a degree of credit to insinuations 
thrown out against the motives of Mr. D. 
O. Edwards, in his advocacy of lithotripsy. | 
I should have considered that the reply of 
Mr. T. T. Biggs, unequivocally refuting 
such imputations, was amply sufficient to 
erase any impressions which might have 
been made on the minds of those who are 
unacquainted with my friend Mr. Ed-! 
wards. Since, however, my silence on the 
subjeci has been so unaccountably misin- 
terpreted, I now break it by reiterating in 
the most positive and decided manner that 
no emoluments have ever been derived di- 
rectly o1 indirectly by Mr. Edwards from 
his efforts in this branch of surgery; and 
I would further add, I have always so 
highly esteemed his character, that I 
should not venture to entertain the idea of 
making any such proposition to him. 

Mr. Edwards, when I was a stranger tc 
both the language and customs of this 
country, was by his writings one of th 
warmest advocates of the lithotriptic sys- 
tem, which, on its introduction into Eng 
land, was to many unknown, or onl) 

with incredulity ; in his effort: 





he has been actuated by friendly and the 


the p-esent surgeons attend ? 


Dr. M‘Carthy’s letter, which reached us 
only about ten days ago, was dated “ Cork, Novem- 
ber 3oth.” 


We have received a pamphlet entitled 
“On Parish Medical Contacts, with Rega'ations 
for Parliamentary Enactment: also, on Self-Sup- 
porting Dispensaries and Union Infvmaries By 
J. C. Yeatman, Esq., Surgeon to the Duke of Glou- 
ees'er.” It reached us too late, however, for notice 
this week, but we recommend it to gencral attention. 


Nortice.—It is particularly requested 
that at, letters of bosiness forwarded to the Office 
or Tue Lancetr,—whether they relate to the con- 
tents of the journal, or refer to trans ctions con- 
nected with the Commission Department,—be ty- 
VARIABLY addressed to THE Epitorn--m6 WaAKL: Y. 
If this rule be not observed, it is impossible to guard 
agtiust the impositions of anopymons seribblers who 
aypear to have no other employment or plezsare 
than that of subjecting the conductors of journals (o 
a heavy extortion in the shape of post-tax. If all 
letters of basiness transmitted to the office be ac- 
dvessed to the Editor, and No letters, onless so ad- 
dressed, be received except the postage be pakl im- 
positions will be effectually prevented. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Anatomy and Surgery of Inguinal 
and Femo al Hernia. Illustrated by Plates coloured 
‘com Natwe. By E, W. Teson, F.L.S., Middlesex 
Hospital. Folio, 
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INDEX 


TO 


VOLUME IL—MDCCCXXXIII—XXXIV, 


A. 


Asrrxetiy, Mr., on hospital elections, 
75, 107. 

Abdomen, tumour of, 171; viscera of, 
wholly disorganised, 887. 

Abortion, Dr. Granville on, 202 ; after cho- 
lera, 260, 

Abscess round the knee-joint, 386; lumbar, 
420. 

Absorption, organs of, 193, 

Acromion, fracture of, 517. 

Ad-orbital bone, 626. 

Affusions in uterine disease, 437. 

Age, none, in organic matter, 916; and 
childhood, analogies in diseases of, 369. 

Aiken, Mr., complaint against, 806. 

Air, absorption and secretion of, 152; ex- 
pired in cholera, 171; want of, at St. 
George's, 222. 

Albatrosses, 766. 

Aldersgate-street school, 12. 

Aldersgute-street Dispensary, articles, re- 
ports, addresses, and letters, respecting 


| 


| 


the resignation of the medical officers, | 


and the conduct of the governors, at, viz: 
—editorial remarks ou the addresses of the 
profession, the appeals for candidates, 


and a letter to the editor from the com- | 


mittee, with the committee’s defence, and 
a word to future candidates, 23; pro- 
posed dinner to the medical officers, 
27; Meetings at and addresses from 


Sheffield, 25, 27; at the Freemason’s | 


Tavern, 235, 136; Nottingham, 141; 
Cork, 145; Northampton, 211; West- 
minster Medical Society, 216, 249, 
250; London Medical Society, 247, 252, 
307 ; Liverpool, 504; Birmingham, 305 ; 
Wigan, 306 ; Colchester, 545, 413; let- 
ter respecting Dr, Yates; letter respect- 


ing the efforts of the press; declaration | 
of Dr. Yates that be will not be a cand)- | 


date; the question between the medical 


officers and the committee, stated by the | 


editor,77 ; offer of Mr. C. Caswall for one 
of the vacant offices, 79; the editor's tes- 


rited conduct of the medical committee, 
and the announcement of Mr. R. B. 
Wyatt as a candidate for notoriety, 108 ; 
editorial remarks on the absence of known 
and able candidates, on the feelings of 
the profession, and on a meeting of the 
governors, 150; some account of Dr, 
Whitsed, a fourth candidate, 18%; edito- 
rial remarks on the election and speeches 
of the four candidates for notoriety, 185 ; 
editorial remarks on the whole question ; 
on the absence of a fifth candidate; on 
the elective system in our public medical 
*« charities,”” with Mr. Lawrence's re- 
marks on the murderous Operations at St. 
Bartholomew's, and on the part which the 
hospital surgeons of Londoa took against 
the ex-medical officers, 186 ; speeches of 
Dr. Birkbeck, and Mr. Salmon, and Dr. 
Clutterbuck, 215, 216, 507; letter re- 
specting Dr. O. C. Wood (the fifth can- 
diate for notoriety), and Mr. Herring, 
273, 544; letters from Dr. Birkbeck, 
249, 304; reply of a committee-man to 
the first letter of Dr. Birkbeck, 339; de- 
cline of subscriptions at the dispensary, 
343; letter from Dr. Epps, and editorial 
remarks, 250, 256; editorial remarks on 
the various addresses and resolutions, 
and on the exclusion of the candidates 
for notoriety from medical consultations, 
254, 304; card of Dr. Rowley, another 
candidate for notoriety, 312. 

Alexander, Dr.William, on cholera at Whit- 
by, 110. 

Alexander, Dr. J., on vermination, 402; on 
head diseases in children, 926, 

Alimentary canal of animals, 195, 

Allantoid, the, remarks on, 209. 

Alligators, 545, 700, 704. 

Amesbury’s upparatus, cure with, 420. 

Amnion, Dr. Granville on, 207. 

Amphibious animals, osteology of, 617. 

Amputation in an infant, 439, 

Amussat's torsion and refoulement, 890. 

Ananthe crocata, poisoning with, 860. 

Anasarca after scarlatina, 694, 858. 


timonial to Mr. Caswall’s fitness ; demand | Anglesea, Marquis, case of 683. 
that the council shail erase his name irom | Anatomy, charges for learning, 4; use of in 


the list of the college members, 80; edi- 


torial remarks on the meeting at the | 


Freemason’s Tavern, 108, 150 ; the spi- 


medicive 43, 301 ; the foundation of no- 
sology 52; pathological, history of, 
526; comparative, (see Grant, Pro- 
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fessor) of the hand, 168; effect of in 
strengthening the mind, Sir C. Bell on, 
285 ; and physiology, a course of lectures 
on, illustrated by preparations in the Hun- 
terian Museum, (see Bell, Sir Charles.) 
sm, abdo winal tumour mistaken for, 
171; Dr. Biling on the early detection 
of, 443, 900; false, of the arta, within 
the pericardium, 626, 888. 
imal, an, how developed, 126. 


Animalculez, examination of, 154; organs 


of support in, 19. 


Animals, (See Grant, Professor, and Bell, 


Sir Charles.) 
, functions of, 156, 397. 


Antelopes, 875, 7, 8, 9, BBY, 9OY9, 959, 
Antigua, yellow fever «t, 181. 


in inflummatory affections of the 
chest in children, 375. 


Anus, absence of, in a female, 295, 
Aorta, aneurysm of, in pericardium, 626, 


888 ; diagnosis of, 445, 900. 


Apoplexy, bleeding in, 551, 817 ; case of, 


470; poisoning mistaken tor, 974. 


Apothecaries Company, regulations of, 20; 


Dr, Carrick on, 304; Dr. Epps’s de-| 
fence of, G07; (see uleo, Reform, Me- 
dical ;) a new kind of chemistry at the 
Hall of, 263; fees to servants at, 264; 
prosecution of «uulitied practitioners by, 
309 ; botany prize medals given by, 541; 
liberality of, relative to, appreuticeships, | 
392 ; complaint against, 755. (‘ee also | 


Dublia A.C.) 


INDEX. 


Appendix cvci, death from feces in, 855. 
Apprenticeships, remarks on, 48, 305 
Aristotle, great knowledge of, 91. 


> 


Arm, magnetised for neuralgia, 352. 


Arsenic, maguesia us an antidote to, Si4 ; 


errors in tests for, 670. 


Arteries, Tiedemann's plates of, 222 ; torsion | 
of, 889; diseases of, (see Wardrop, Mr.) | 


Arteriotomy, Mr. Wardrop on, 237. 


Artery, carotid, effect of tying, 258 ; exter- 
nal carotid, ligature of, 849; femoral, ; 


aneurysm of, cured by tying external | 
iliac, 515, 546 ; torsion of, 89% ; common 
iliac, ligature of, 536; external iliuc, li- 


gature of, (see Dupuytren, Baron.) 


Articulated animals, nervous system of, | 
125; osteology of helminthcid classes 
of, 345; the same with articulated mem- 


bers, 393. 
Auscultation, value of, 942, 


B. 
Babyrusse, 908, 958, 961. 


Bacon, Mr. 8., case of strictured rectum | 


by, 790. 
Badger, skull of, 731. 
Baille, Dr., headachs suffered by, 819. 
Baker v. Parrott, trial of, 952. 


Balderson, Mr., unprofessional proceedings 


of, 614, 648, 691, 756, 799; explanatory 
letter from, 800, 










Baldness, cure for, 443. 

Baller, Mr., case of enteritis by, 855. 

Bandages, elastic, 902. 

Barley, unsound, deaths from, 311, 359. 

Barrett, Mr. W., on deaths from rice, 311, 
3539, 345. 

Bat, sngular animal like, 706, 

Baths, in ute:ine disease, 435, 

Bats, 569, 809, 811, 842. 

Beaman, Mr. G., note from, 417. 

Bees, Mr. Nutt on, 446, 

Beetle, skeleton of, 394. 

Belfast, reform meeting at, 865, 870. 

Beliour, Mr, E., note trom, 312. 

Bell, Sir C., review of his treatise on the 
hand, 165; his treatment of varicose 
veins, 946. 

Bec, Sin Cuarwes, course of Lectures by, 
on the Husterian Preparations in the Mu- 
seum of the Royal College of Surgeons 
in London, illustrative ot Anatomy and 
Physiology, viz :— 

Lecture 1. Jntroduction to, and objects of, the 
course. —Animal life.—Bone. Direction 
which such a course of lectures must take, 
John Hunier’s views in forming his mu- 
seum ; his early life; the advantages he 
derived from bis connexion with Dr. 
William Hunter; bis perseverance ; the 
preparations in the museum illustrate 
maby more facts than are known either at 
home or abroad; the Hunters succeeded 
without the patronage which makes 
* great men” inthe present day; the in- 
ternal motion which is common to the 
parts of all animals, and which is not the 
result of external circumstances, but the 
effect of life ; prospective design shown 
in animal struciure ; order of creation ob- 
served in the animal kingdom; simple 
tnimals not the result of feebleness in the 
Creator's power ; long intervals between 
the successive periods of creution ; re- 
lation which animals bear to the surface 
of the globe, shown by the mecbanical 
parposes of bone on land, and the ab- 
sence of it insome aquatic animals ; the 
Organs of support and muscular s!ructure 
of the larva of a fly ; the distinction be- 
twern the substance of external and inter- 
nal skeletons ; studies which strengthen 
the mind ; none better then that of com- 
parative anatomy, for medical men, 279 
to 285. 

Leeture 2. On bone.—The materials of bone, 
variation in the quantity of the hard ma- 
terial; the vascularity of bone ; limit to 
the size of bone; the class vertebrata ; 
unity of the skeleton ; wo part of it su- 
perfluous ; mode of detecting the class and 

order of animals from parts of their ske- 
letons; the megalenix (see also 391) ; 
on the centres of animals; their bones 
not regulated by the “law” of centres 
propounded by the French physiologists, 





INDEX. 


but by the functions required in each | Bichat, labours of, 52. 

part; purposes of spinous processes ; | Billard on diseases of children, 367. 

bones not strongest in their centres ; their| Billing, Dr., on sounds of the heart, 361; 

adaptation to muscles, 313 to 319. on aneurysm in the chest, 445, 900. 
Lecture 3. On the adaptation of the forms of | Bird, singular animal like, 706. 

animals to their wants and purposes.—| Birds, respiration of, 124; characters of, 

The skeleion of the kangaroo; the reason 158, 514, 571, 618, 654, 702, 841; fea- 

of the strange form of that animal not) thers of, 194; osteology of, 761; alarm 

known; the disproportionate size of the! of ut serpents, 656; low irritability of, 


lower extremities ; the animal wxpeied 858 ; Sir C. Bellon, 489. 


from the uterus before it is perfected. and 
matured in an outward womb ; the sk-le- 


ton and habits of the elephant; proof | 
from the foramen for che fifth pair that the | 


mastodon must have had a trunk ; the 


Birkbeck, Dr. (See Aldersgate-street Dis- 
pensary.) 

Birmmgham, address from, 305 

Births, at the Maternité, 187 ; proportion 
of sexes at, in Europe, 187. 


San skeleton of the giraffe ; that of the bird; Birtwhistle, Mr. J., notes from, 181, 223 
its respiratory functions ; theextremities Bisons, 879 

s by, of the three-toed sloth ; error of Buffon Bite, diffuse phlegmon from, 168 

Mu- and Cuvier when they considered it a| Black ointment, Mr. Guthrie's, 504 

eons failure in the creation ; its disposition to Black-wash, inferiority of in syphilis, 778 
and climb instead of walk; rapid aud slow Biadder, Mr. Guthrie on, 159, 356 ; herniu 

animals ; the toes and claws of animals ; _—_ of, through vagina, 492. 

r, the changes which have occurred in the globe Blainville, M., some account of, 96 

tion to suit changes in the animal kingdom; Bleeding, in erysipelas, 40; in apoplexy, 

take: the human band, 486 to 492. 331; to death from’slight canses of, 131 ; 
mu- Lecture 4. On bone (continued).—Bone,as| duty of its performance by the prescribing 

vs he affording the only proof that all parts of attendant, 583. (See also Wardrop, Mr.) 
Dr. the human frame are continually under- Blennorhagia, urethral, 296 

- the going change ; vascularity of bone ; mode Blizard, Sir William, retirement of, 510 

Sate of ossification in bone; diastasis; the Blood, in cholera, 169, 336; heat of, 520 ; 

sir et sensibility of bone ond surrounding parts; | _—_ lectures on in health and disease, and on 

eded paralysis; W.Hunter’sexperiment onthe — its evacuation (see Wardrop, Mr.). 

adios tendon ; instinct of harm in children ; Blood-letting in uterine disease, M. Lis- 

‘ein- the union of madder and phosphate of _ franc on, 457 

the lime with bone; how the shape of bone is Blundell Dr. E. S, on cholera from rice, 

the preserved ; increase of boue ; necrosis ; 181; cure of neuralgia by, 323 

» the loss of the shaft of the femur and tibia ; Blundell, Dr., on Mr. Salmon’s prepara- 

sown reproduction in such cases; growthofa tions, 411 

5 @b- bone in many parts at once; mollities Boa-consirictors, 650, 651, 656, 768 

mple ossium and rickets, liabilities of all ani- Boiling water, lecture on taking into the 

nthe mals to scrofula; enormous strength of _ mouth and fauces (see Wallace, Dr. W.)- 

ween rickety persons, 912 to 919. Bombay presidency, vaccination in, 592 

+ Me. Lecture 5. On bone (continued).—Its sen- Bones, Dupuytren on, resection of, 99 ; 

stice sibility ; formation of bone in the skull; — human, erystallization in, 198, 275, 569; 
nical more uniformity (deduced therefrom) in| ossification of, 738; death and removal 

sty the secretion of bone, than is generally of, 485; of the sternum, particular enu- 
» ‘ehe imagined ; manner in which ossification me ation of, 734 ; structure, functions, and 

ture im the head proceedsin hydrocepbalusand diseases of, (see Bell, Sir Cherles, and 

n be- rickets; blunders made in trephining;' Grant, Professor.) 


nter- 
then 
com- 
, 279 


reparation of bone in sabre wounds of 
the skull ; rigidantip!logistic treatment 
necessary in severe injuries ; blighting 
of the body in rickets ; its distinction 
from disvase of the spine; spinal diseases 
from the bad habits of females ; Hunter's 


Sooks received, 88, 192, 872, 904, 984. 

Botany, use of, to medicine, 45; singular 
discoveries in, 121; prize medals for, 
341; lecture on, 680. 

Rongie, fatal perforation with, 859. 

Bougies, Mr. Guthrie on, 356. 


bone; ° . : . 
eee - apophthegm “« Use a part naturally, and, Bowel affections, simulating diseased spine, 
sit to it will become perfect; growthofthe; 192; in children, 371; white mustard- 
rata ; horns in deer ; error of Hunter relative to| seed in, 669; severe pain, 582. 

2 be- the functions of the bur ; the formation| Boyer, Baron, death of, 472, 806. 

send of the skull; its tables ; its protection of| Boys, proportion to gir's in Europe, 187. 

- ske- the brain ; its sutures, 962 to 969. Bran! iw of animals, 193, 

91); Belladonna, seeming drunkenness from, | Brain, affections oft infants,37 4, 926 ; com- 
sain 457. pression of, 380, 382, 471; concussion 


ntres 
rists, 


Bent, Dr. T., on tea and coffee, 895. 
Lible, comparative anatomy of, 19). 


of, 589; inflammation of, 708 ; effect of 
ligature of external carotid on, 855, 
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Bread-pills, by Roderick Macleod, 84. 
Breast, cancer of, 342, 421. 
Bree, Mr. C., on iodine in scrofula, 672. 
Breschet, M., on circocele & varicovele, 785. 
Bridgewater treatises, notices of, 163, 835, 
1. | 
Bristol School, opening of, 300; Museum, | 
fossil at, 576, 977. | 
Brodie, Mr., Clinical Lectures by :-—| 
Lecture 1. On chronic inflammation and | 
abscess of the tibia, 484; employment of | 
trephine on the tibia, 485; acute in-| 
flammation of the tibia; death and re-| 
moval of portions of the tibia, 485.— | 
Lecture ¢. On injury to the skull and 
concussion ; contusion of face, erysipelas, 
and death, 589; remarks on injuries of 
the head, with and without external 
wound ; compression and concussion of 
the brain; effects intermediate between 
,each, 590; reason for bleeding in swnall 
quantities at the commencement of all 
such cases ; prognosis, 591. Opinion of, 
on cholera, 260; election of as sergeant- 
su m, 256; his subscriptions for 
Macleod, 610, | 
Bronchia, structure and action of, 858, 
Brookes, Joshua, bust of, 85, 341; perse- | 
cution of, 456. 
Brougham, Lord, and the College of Phy- 
sicians, 380; conversation of Sir H. 
Halford with, 602. 
Bruns, J. C., head of, 931. 
Bryan, Mr. E. L., on the heart, 741. 
Buboes, primary syphilitic, dispersion of, 
with mercury. (See Wallace, Dr. W.) 
Buff of blood, Mr. Wardrop on, 136, 
Buffaloes, 878, 880. 
Burn, ulcer in the side from, 789. 
Burnes, Dr. D., note from, 461. 
Burns, white paint to, 829. 
Bush, Mr. F., on coroner's bill, 900. 
Butler, Mr. G. W., 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Cc. 


Cachalots, 843, 844. 

Cesarean operation, 290 ; Graefe, on, 972. 

Calculi in the bladder, 160; cured by Ba- 
ron Heurteloup, 923 ; high operation for, | 
499. 

Callow, Mr., death of, 325. 

Calomel, importance of watching its effects, 
587 ; ease borne with by children, 660 ; 
in syphilis, and in scalding of the mouth | 
and fauces, (see Wallace, Dr. W.) | 

Camels, 845, 877, 888, 889, 883, 905. | 

Cammomile bags for poultices, 64. | 

Campbell, Dr. J., note from, 632. | 

Canada, want of medical men in, 471. 

Cancer of the lower jaw, 56; uselessness 
of extirpating, 542; of the breast, 421 ; | 
of the uterus, 482. 

Canula for tracheotomy, 663. 

Capuron M., on the impossibility of natural | 
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Jabour in posterior positions of occiput, 
442. 
Carapax, of the tortoise, 729. 
Curbonate of iron in tic dou. oureux, 746, 
Carlisle, sir A., lecture by, against general 
practitioners, 447. 
Carnivorous animals, 875. 
Carrick, Dr., address of, at Bristol, 300. 
Carswell, Dr. pathological anatomy of, 326. 
Castration, effect of on antlers, 876. 
Cassowary, 815. 
Caswall, C., (see Aldersgate-street Dispen- 
sary.) 
Cataplasms to the vagina, 456, 
Catheter, singular blows on, 162. 
Catheterism, Mr. Guthrie on 162, 556. 
Cellular tissue, diseases of in children, $70. 
Centipedes, 156, 351, 397. 


| Centres, French law of, 569. 


Certificates, false ones, 312. 

Chalk formations, 199. 

Cheek, adhesion of to the jaw, 192, 

Chelsea Dispensary, 759, 802. 

Cheltenham waters, iodine in, 445. 

Chemistry, use of in medicine, 44; journal 
of, 444. 

Chemis*s, petition of, 903. 

Chest, diseases of in children, 372; early 
detection of aneurysm in, 443. 

Children, affection of bowels in, simulating 
diseased hip, 192; want of hospitals for, 
367 ; worms in, 402; drinking of, from 
kettles, 657; instinct of harm in, 915; 
cerebral diseases of, 926. 

Chitine in skeletons, 393, 425. 

Chloride of gold in syphilis, 790. 

Cholera, at Belfast, anti mercurial treat- 
ment of, 744. 

Cholera, malignant, re-appearance of, in 
Paris, 27, 73, 110, 187, 344, 472; ab- 
sence of the preliminary diarrhea in,74; 
question of the contagion of, 74; mus- 
cular action after death from, 87 ; re-ap- 
pearance of, at Whitby, 40, 110; cha- 
racter of the preliminary diarrbea in, 
110 ; Dr. Wittstock’s chemical researches 
into the nature of the blood in, the aci- 
dity of the blood, the serum, cholera 
stools, vomited matter, matter in the 
stomach, the urine, and the expired air, 
169; debate on the diagnosis of. malig- 
nant and common, 251; Dr.Clanny on 
the diagnosis of, by analysis of the blood, 
335 ; case of, at the Westminster Hos- 
pital, 260; Dr. Wilson, on the appear- 
ance of at Lelfast, and its treatment with 
and without mercury, 744. (See also- 
Tytler, Dr.) 

Chorion, Dr. Granville on the, 204, 

Chrysalis, the, 401. 

Churchill, Mr. J. M., letter from, 210. 

Chylificat.on, organs of, 126, 193. 

Cicuta, Lisfranc on, 481. 

Ciliw in animals, 126, 228. 

Circocele, new mode of treating, 785. 
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Circulation, organs of, 195. 262; practices of Mr. Balderson at the 
Civis Medicus, letter from, 611. house of, 614, 648, 691, 755, 799, 800. 
Clanny, Dr. R., on diagnosis of cholera, | Cooper, Mr. B., on Mr. Salmon’s rectum 

335, 424; on heat of the blood, 520. preparations, 412; correspondence of 
Clark, Mr. C., on the Veterinary College, with Mr, Salmon, 827. (See also O’ Beirne, 

614, 736, 944 | Dr.) 

Clark, Mr. B., writings of, Oyt Corals, 122, 194, 231, 233, 256, 266, 269, 

Classification of animals, table of, 158; of 425. 
the organs of animals, 195 Cornea, ulcer of, 384. 

Claws, Sir C. Bell on, 490 Coroner's bil!, remarks on, 900, 951. 

Clot Bey, operation by, on elephantiasis of Coroners, non-medical, ignorance of, 36, 
the scrotum, 291 | 974, 975. 

Club, medical, proposals for one, 337 Corpus luteum, remarks on, 205, 

Clysters (see Lavements). Correspondents, answers to, 40, 88, 120, 

Coagulation of blood, and its absence, 130 132, 192, 263, 312, 344, 592, 424, 472, 

Cocoa-nuts, the milk in, 680 504, 536, 568, 616, 648, 696, 728, 759, 

Cock, the domestic, 814, 816 808, 840, 872, 905, 952, 984. 

Cockatoos, 765, 766 | Cosgreave, Mr., on army and navy gur- 

Cod, fishes called, 575 | geons, 613. 

Coffee, ill effects of, 355, 749, 893 | Costello, Mr., on torsion of arteries, 889. 

Colchester, verdict at, against a midwife,| Cowley, Mr. J.; disorganization in abdo- 
462 ; hospital, exclusion of medical men |} men, 887, 
from, 210, 263 ; medical society, address Crabs, 576, 881. 
from, 343, 413. Cranes, 814. 

Coleman, Mr., complaint against, 944 Cray-fish, 397, 398, 399. 

Colon closed by a gland, 749 | Crocodiles, 545, 576, 62%, 654, 697, 730, 

College of Physicians, London, Professor! 731,765, 847. 

Grant on, 42 ; efforts of, against reform, Crocome, Mr., note from, 36. 

103; ministers intentions respecting, Crystallization in bone and other animal 

256, 379: comparative liberality of, 457,| substance, 198, 275, 569. 

607 ; scheme of reform at, 688, 832 ; Cuckoos, 815. 

public meeting at, 726. | Cullen, defective nosology of, 52. 

College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, note from | Cupping, in uterine diseases, 481; Mr, 
the president of, with document relative) Wardrop on, 821. (See also, Scaritica- 
tonew regulations at St. Andrew's Uni- _ tors.) 
versity, 632 ; remarks on document, 638 ; Curtis,'Mr. J. H. (See Reardon, Owen.) 
resolution respecting, 759. (See also Cuvier, some account of, 94; his detection 
Edinburgh University.) | of the ant-eater, 316, 591. 

College of Surgeons in London, regulations Cystocele, vaginal, Rognetta on, 492. 
of, 21; its hospital certificate trade, 107; 
fees to the beadle at, 264; anecdote of | 
an examiner at, 407 ; circular from, 312 ; 
reported changes in, 638 ; mummy at, 646, 
693 ; sudden expenditure at, on bricks 
and mortar, 830: rejection of students at, 
865. 

Colleges, medical and surgical, disposal of 
by government under a new law, 454. 
(See also Reform Medical.) 

Comparative Anatomy, Professor Grant on 
the connexion of with medicine, 44; high 
Station to which Professor Grant will 
raise it in England, 73; courses of lec-| ileum of a man, 675. 
tures on. (See Grant, Professor, and Dentition, cerebral disorders from, 928. 
Bell, Sir Charles.) | Dermott, Mr., letters from and concerning, 

Conception, organs and process of, 193,/ 203, 638, 640, 8359. 

204, De Serres, some account of, 96. 
Conchology, study of, 429, 480. Diagnosis of diseases, Professor Grant on, 
Congestion, difference between it and in- 46 ; Mr. Wardrop on, 236. 

flammation, 819. Diarrica, dangers of in flooding, 66. 


Coney, the, of the Scriptures, 542, 905. | Diastasis, Sir C. Bell on, 913. 
Condors, 769, 810. | Dickinson's translation of Rayer, 459. 


D. 


Decidua reflexa, false notions on, 205. 
Decomposition by galvanism, 933, 
| Deer, growth of horns of, 427, 621, 967 ; 

osteology of, 875, 876, 877, 879, 880, 
882, 909, 959, 

Deglutition of solids, impossibility of, 678, 

Delirium tremens, failure of opium and sti - 
mulants in, 172; diagnosis of, 462; ner- 
vous, Dupuytren on, 919. 

Dendy, Mr. C., his case of egg-cup in the 


Conjunctiva, scarifying the, 240, 825, Diet, irregular, bad effect of, “during treat- 
Convulsions, improper bleeding in, 817. ment of syphilis, 585, 773. 


Cooper, Sir A., and the King’s tumour, | Digestive organs, the only organs detect- 
i 
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able in all animals, 121 ; development of, | 
126; description of, 193. 
Diplee, deep, in elephants, 958. 
Disarticulation of lower jaw, 61. 
Disease, preparation for study of, 46. 
Disea-es, Mr. Wardrop on classifying, 50; | 
specific, bleeding 1. 820. 
Dislocation ot femur, 903. 
Dispensaries, nurseries tor bats, 186; dis- 
trict, 837, 840, 901 ; parlwm: niory q-e 
ries on, 959; Macleod s blunders aa 


sp-cting, 120; evils of, (see Alders,ate- 
street Dispensary ). 
Dolp'.ins, 513, 764, 842, 844, 845, 875. 
Dragon, the fying, 397, 655, 707. 
Drawing, vid of to medicine, 526. | 
Dromedaries, 845, 877, 878, 879. 
Dropsy, operation in, 523 ; 
709. 


bleeding in, | 

| 

Drunkenness, apparent, from belladonna, | 

37. 

Dublin Apothecaries Company, petition | 
against, 863 ; remarks on, 870, 965. 

Ducks, 766, 769. 

Dugongs, 705, 842, 844, 847, 875. 

Dunn, Mr., on cholera, 247, 691, 787, 829. | 

Durvytrex, Baron, Clinical Lectures by, | 
on the tollowing subjects :— | 

Lecture 1. On amputation and resection of 
the lower jaw.—History and treatment of 
the first case on record of resection of the 
lower jaw; state of the patient twenty- 
one years after the operation ; instances 
of reproduction of the lower jaw ; osteo- 
sarcoma of that bone : spina ventosa often 
treated by mistske for osteo-sarcoma ; the 
lecturer's mode of operating in cancer 
of the lower jaw ; fungus hawmatodes of 
that bone; case perticulurly interesting 
from the difficulty of its diagnosis; am- 
putation of the jaw , treatment and acci- 
dents after amputation of the lower jaw, 
&e., particularly referring to sudden re- 
traction of the tongue ; disarticulation of 
the whole lower jaw, 56 to 61. | 

Lecture 2. Resection of the lower jaw (con- 
tinued ).—Preliminary remarks on the re- 
section of the bones in general; choice 
between amputation and resection ; inju- 
rious opinion that the resection of bone 
in fractures requires the excision of both 
ends of the bone ; unique case, and ope- 
ration for resection of the lower jaw, 99 
to 103, 

Lecture 3. On inflammatory, scrofulous, 
and venereal engorgement of the testicies,— 
On the rage for operating, especially in 
engorgement of the testicles; rarity of 
castration at the Hotel Dieu; usual causes 
of enlarged testicles; argumevt for the 
trial of preliminary medical treatment ; 
case; failure of medicine; subsequent 
Operation ; modes of removing the tests 
cles ; extirpation erroneously performed ; 
necessity for careful diagnosis ; general 


| 
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remarks on the cause, progress, ebarac- 
terand treatment of evlargr ment of the epi- 
dymis; communication of the disease to 
the testicle ; venereal swelling of the tes- 
ticles, its similarity to cancer, 242 to 
247. 

Lecture 4. On the ligature of the external 
iliae artery.—Not «a very difficult opera- 
tion ; m des of performing it by .\ber- 
nethy, Cooper, and Boyer ; case of aneu- 
rysm of the temo-al ar ery, treated first 
by pressure and cold on the external 
iliac ; failure of those remedies, and sub- 
sequent ligature of the external iliac ; re- 
murkable circumstance during the ope- 
ration; 514 to 517. (See also page 546.) 

Lecture 5. Ona case of aneurysmof the femo- 
ral artery, in which the external iliac was 
tied.—(See page 515). TV rogress and 
treatment of the case, subsequent to the 
ligature of external ilivc ; secondary ba- 
morrhage ; observation of the case eleven 
years a ter dismissal, 546 to 551. 

Lecture 6. On diffuse phlegmon, its characters 
and treatment —\|ts neglect by authors, 
wnd con usion with other diseases ; cases 
of circumscribed and diffuse phlegmon of 
the thigh and leg, selected to show the 
distinctions between circumscribed and 
diffuse p) legmon; gangrene of the cel- 
lular tissue in the extremities alter di/- 
fused erysipelatous inflammation ; exten- 
sion of the gangrene, in a rare case, to the 
skin also; causes of diffuse pblegmon ; 
case following clumsy venesection in the 
foot ; case ofextensive deep-seated phleg- 
mon of the arm fr +m a bite in the finger; 
ense of diffuse phlegmonof the arm, and 
afterwards of the leg, from a prick in the 
finger, 665 to 609 

Lecture 7. On prolupsus of the rectum.—Na- 
ture of the disease ; mode of reducing 
the intestine ; failure of reduction; ald 
eure by excision of the ring,or a portion ; 
new move by small excisions from the 
marzin of the anus; anaomy of the 
parts; subsequent treatment ; cases of a 
young woman and a child, 780 to782. 

Lecture 8. On nervous or traumatic delirium 
and its treatment.—lts occurrence after 
operations, Ac. ; after reduc:ion of frac- 
ture of the leg, 919 ; alter operation for 
sarcocele , afier bandaging for fractured 
rib, 920 ; after union and dressing of cut 
throat, and after suicidal stabbings, af- 
ter operation on the eye, 921; after treat- 
ment for fractures of the lower extremity, 
922; remarks on the successful treat- 
ment of these casee by small laudanum 
lavements ; history of the affection ; re- 
markable quietness of the pulse, 922 ; 
morbid appeerances ; the rectum more 
susceptible to the laudauum than the sto- 
mach, 925. 

Dupuytren, Baron, remarks on the opinions 
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of, respecting senile gangrene, 359; and | Femur, intra-capsular fracture of cervix of, 
on the mode described by, of reducing 420; dislocation of, 839, 905; loss and 
scapulo-humeral luxations, 360; illness reproductionof, 917. 
of 378, 424, 283, 711. Fergusson, Mr., percuteur of, 792, 
Dumfries, reform meeting at, 942. Fergusson, Dr., note (rom, 839. 
Fever, puerperal, Dr. Waller on, 64 ; yel- 
KE. _ low, production of by rice, 181; hectic, 
Eagles, 764, 766, 767, 769, 810. 336; erysipelatous, 462; traumatic, 
Ear, Dispensary for diseases of, (see Rear- 665. 
dou, Owen.) Finger, amputation of, 387 ; severe phleg- 
Earle, Mr., broken promise of, 151. mon from a bite and prick of, 668. 
Edinburgh, visit of a southern lecturer to, Fins, structure of, 541. 
899 ; Infirmary, senile gangrene at, 359; Fishes, osteology of, 157, 425, 512, 513, 
Medical Society, elections at, 471; and 514, 537, 570, 841. 
resolutions of, 759; University, Professor Fistulain perineo, 422. 
Graut on the decay of, 49; University, Fleece, casting of, 401. 
pamp!let on the decline of, 749, 751, 981. Flints have an animal basis, 199, 277. 
(See also College of Surgeons, Ed.) Flooding, Lisfrane on, 355. 
Education, medical, 342, 415, 567. | Fly, the common, 399, 
Edwards, Mr. D. O., and lithotrity, 984. Fetal openings in the circulatory system, 
Egg, evacuation of, by birds, 812. obliteration of, 373. 
E-g-cup, discovery of, ia the ileum, 675. Feetus, its stages of organization similar to 
Elbow joint, severe bruises of, 821. those of the animal kingdom, 89, 122, 
Electricity to warts, 912. 620; malposition of spine in, rendering 
Elephantiasis of the scrotum, 291. the caesarean operatiun necessary, 290 ; 
Elephants, Sir Charles Bell on, 486; Pro-| prostate in, 161 ; early months of, 204; in 
fessor Grant on, 543, 847, 905, 908,| utero, growth of, 568 ; weightof at birth, 
909, 911, 954, 956. | $69, 
Flk, gigantic fossil, 874, 876. Foot, fracture of bones of, 342; diffuse 
Elliotson, Dr., ov dixpens.ry elections, 157; phlegmon from clumsy venesection in, 
reply of, to anti-phrenologists, 835, 861;, 607 ; of the horse, 944. 
on aneurysm of aorta within the pericar- | Fork in a sail r’s buck, 461. 
dium, 888. | Forster, Mr. R. D., on chloride of gold and 
Emphysema after fractured ribs, 152. soda ia syphilis, 790. 
Empyema, cases of, 358, 470. Fox. Mr. L. U., oa puerperal convulsions, 
Emu, 815. 8Bo. 
Encephalocele, remarks on, 929, Fracture of ribs, 152, 920; of skull, 191, 
Eateritis, cases of, 855. S8Y ; of bones of foot, 342,582; of ilium, 
4¢¢@; of keg, 919; ununited, injurious 
opivion on the resection of bones in, 100 ; 


Eutomology, derivation of, 397. 
Entozoa, the, 125. 
hpidemic urticaria at Darlington, 677. Sir C. Bell on, 964. 


France, comparative anatomists of, 95 ; me- 
Epiphragma of snails, 479. dical policy in, and proposals for its re- 
Epistaxis, Mr. Wardrop on, 259. formation, 37,405 ; phrenology in, 463. 
Epps, Dr., on the London Medical Cor- Freemasons Tavern, meeting a', 136. 

porations, 565; reply to the remarks of, | Frogs, 401, 571, 618, 619, 620, 621, 622, 

607 ; on the propagation of leeches, 068. 623, 624, 625, O50, 656, 752, B46. 

(See also Aldersgate stree: Dispensary.) Froysell, Mr.J., case by, of poisoning with 
Errata, 40, 120, 264, 3iv, 424, 472, 536, the anantbe crocata, 860. 

368 , 696, TOO, BOB, 952. Fumigation, mercurial, effects of, 587. 
Erysipelas after injuries, 666. Fungus of tibia, 358; ofneck, 419; hama- 
Evans, Dr. M.A., case of senile gan- todes of the lower jaw, 59; congenital 

grene by, 359; on probable poisoning of the thigh in an infant, 459, 

by rice in Ireland, 684. 

Eye, Mr. Wardrop on scarifving, 240, 823 ; G. 

purulent ophtbalmia of, 885; operation 

on, 921. Galen, his knowledge of anatomy, 91. 
Excretion, organs of, 193. Gall, works of, in English, 552, 500. 

Gall-bladder, enlarged, 749. 
F. Galvanic battery, analysis with, 935. 
Face, neuralgia of, magnet in, 324; paraly- Gangrene, senile, stivaulants in, 559 ; 

sia of, 583,711, 808. erysipelatous inflammation, 666. 
Faraday, Dr., on galvanic analysis, 953, | Geese, 76. 

Feces, dischurge of, by the vulva, 295. | Gemmules, description of, 228, 234. 
Feathers, names of, 812. | Genital organs, development of, 127, 


E,ididymis, ealarzement of, 245. 
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Genitals in women, diseases of, (see Lis- ' 
franc, M.) 

Geology, use of to medical men, 43; facts, 
developed by, relative to the animal king- | 
dom, 123, 283 (see also Grant, Pro- | 
fessor) ; of the S. E. of England, 937 

Germany, comparative anatomists of, 92 ; 
medical journals of, 296; medical edu- 
cation in, 970 

Giants, human, fossils supposed to be, 626 ; 
733. 

Giltspur-street, Medical Schoo! in, 15, | 

Giraffes, 488, 877, 878, 880, 681. | 

Girls and boys, proportion of in Europe, 187. | 

Glands, inflamed, pressure of, 749. 

Glandular organs, 193. 

Gleet, treatment of, 674. | 

Globe, ancient condition of, 90, 276, 953. | 

Gnu, the, 880. 

Goats, 877, 878. 

Godrich, Mr., refusal of, to give evidence | 
at av inquest, 81. 

Goss, Mr, W., on scapulo-humeral luxa- 
tions, 360. 

Gout, bleeding in, 820 ; and stone, case of, 
926. 

Government, hesitation of men in power’ 
to improve systems of, 219. } 

Gracchus, notes from, 567, 615, 6€2. 

Graefe, Baron, remarks by on a case of fun- 
gus at St. Bartholomew's, 38; portrait, 
and memeir of, 969. 

Grain, diseased, debates on, 353, 727.! 
(See also Tytler, Dr.) } 

Grainger’s school, account of, 11. 

Grampus, 513, 619, 753, 764, 812, 843, 
844, 845, 848. 

Grawt, Prorrsson, course of lectures by, 
on comparative anatomy and physiology, | 
delivered at the University of London, | 
viz :— j 

Lecture 1. On ihe history and present state | 
of the science.—Comparative anatomy, 
what branch of physical science it consti- | 
tutes ; by it only can the true characters 
of human organization be understood, 89 - 
facts which it develops relative to the} 
former state of the world; derivation of | 
its name ; the origin of the science and 
its ancient cultivators, 90; past impedi- 
ments to its progress; the vast aid it de- 
rived from Aristotle; when first studied by 
medical men ; source of all Galen’s ana- 
tomical knowledge; its neglect in the 
middie ages ; by whom revived, its study 
changed the face of medical science, 91 ; 
its erection finally into a distinct branch 
of knowledge, by what moderns thus ele- 
vated ; the German anatomists, 92; its 
cultivation in Italy; the means of illustra- 
tion existing in Europe: the museums and 
anatomists of France, 95; the Cuvierian 
era, 94; impulse which the publication of 
Cuvier’s lectures gave to the science ; the 
labours of Geoffroy St.-Hilsire in the yer- 
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tebrate class, and of Lamarck in the in- 
vertebrate; the science remarkably in- 
debted to the French government, 95; 
the labowss of Blainville and other living 
French anatomists and physiologists ; the 
science yet in its infancy in Great Bri- 
tain ; unequalled opportunities for its cul- 
tivation here, 96; the efforts of private 
individuals in this country ; the discove- 
ries of the Munroes, Fyfe, the Hunters, 
Darwin, Home, Macartney, Ellis, Leach, 
and others, 97, 98; Evglish writers and 
lecturers on the science ; the museums of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, 98; the 
collection in the London College of Sur- 
geons, and the little instruction yet de- 
rived by comparative anatomists (or any 
one else) therefrom, since it came into 
possession of the Council, 99. 


ecture 2, On the ohjects of comparative ana- 


tomy, and its application to other branches 
of knowledge.—\ts objects and sources of 
interest; the chain of connexion which 
exists in the animal kingdom ; chief points 
of variation in the different classes; similar 
interesting discoveries making in the 
botanical and animal kingdoms ; objects 
sought in studying the organs of support 
in the animal kingdom, 321; all skele- 
tons not consolidated by the same earthy 
materials; some orguus of support are 
formed by agylutinations externally, and 
depositions internally, of silica and car- 
bonate of lime, others of the phosphate ; 
increase of the phosphate of lime in 
skeletons as man is approached; its 
similar gradual increase in the human 
fertus ; the ceutres of ossification ; these 
never unite in the cold-blooded classes, 
122 ; study of extinct tribes by means of 
living ones; connexion of geology and 
comparative anatomy; why some skeletons 
are external and some internal ; coarse- 
ness of the texture of the low skeletons ; 
purpose of the ditierence in the forms of 
skeletons ; the extensive respiratory sys- 
tem of birds; double purpose of ligaments 
in the lowest animals ; the muscular appa- 
ratus of animals, want of its study amongst 
peinters, 124; the nervous system the 
chief index of the general development of 
animals ; analogy between it in the animal 
kingdom upwards and in the stages of the 
fetus onwards, 125; gradual elaboration 
of the senses from their simple state iu 
low animals to their complex form in 
man ; the ear; the same of the digestive 
apparatus and the vascular and respiratory 
systems ; cellular tissue the basis of the 
entire animal, how developed into the va- 
rious systems, 126; the tegumentary 
coverings, the organs of generation, 127 ; 
the importance and pleasures of studying 
comparative anatomy, and its elevating 
character, 127. 
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Lecture 3. On the clussification of the animal | 


kingdom.—Inclusion of every class in these 
lectures ; structure, not habits, the basis | 
of classification ; the lowest forms have! 
the simplest structures, 153. } 

Polygastrica, the lowest class in ani- | 
mals, “distinguished by their numerous 
stomachs, their abundance in all waters , 
Porifera the second lowest class, dis- | 
tinguished by their pores; Polypifera, | 
their polypal sacs, the variety of their | 
skeletons, 154; Acalepha, the stinging | 
power of their surface; Echinederma, 
their spiny skin and increased comparative | 
complexity of internal structure ;—the | 
nervous system of the foregoing animals ; | 
its form giving origin to the term of 
ceveLo-Nneura for the five classes, and the 
shape of the animals of these classes to the | 
term rapiaTa, 155. 

Entozwa, their localities in organs of bo- 
dies; Rotifera, their revolving cilia, | 
155; Cirrhopoda, the form of their feet ; 
Annelida, their rings; Myriapoda, their 
numerous feet; Jnsecta, their divided 
body ; Arechnide, the class of spiders ; | 
Crustacea, the spiders of the sea; their! 
calcareous integument ;—the double ner- | 
vous chord of the foregoing animals, giv- 
ing origin to the term pipLo-Nnevna for 
the eight classes; their articulations to 
the term anticuLata, 156. | 

Tunicata, their soft tunic; Conchifera, | 
their bivalve shells; Gasteropeda, their | 
snail-like disk for progressive motion ; Pie- | 
ropoda, their wing-shaped membranes for 
swimming ; Cephalopoda, their feet at the 
head ;— the ganglial portion of the ner- 
vous system round the alimentary canal 
and wsophagus, giving origin to tne term 
CYCLO-GANGLIATA for the five classes ; 
they are the wonrusca, 157. 

Pisces, the first of true vertebrata ; Am- 
phibia, their metamorphose from aquatic | 
to land animals; Reptilia, the last of the 
cold-blooded animals ; Ares, their ovipa- | 
rous nature; Mammalia, their viviparous | 
nature and mode of suckling ;—the verte- | 
bral column which contains the nervous | 
system of the foregoing animals, giving | 
origin to the term sPIni-ceREBRATA, oF} 
venreprata, for the five classes, 158. 

Summary of the classification, 158. 


Lecture 4. 1. On the classification of the or- i 


gans of animals; 2. Ou the organs of sup-| 
port, or skeletons of Animaleules and Pori- 
ferous animals.—Division of all organs! 

' 


into three kinds: 1. relation; 2. nutrition ; 


3. generation, 193; amongst the organs | 
of relation are the organs of support (08 | 
seous, shelly, and other hard organs), | 

ligaments, muscles, nerves, and senses, | 
194; amongst the organs of nutrition are | 
those of digestion, chylification, circula- 
tion, respiration, secretion, absorption, | 
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excretion, and the tegumentary functions, 
194; amongst the organs of generation are 
those of the male and fem e, 195; the 
lecturer's 1 for bis de- 
monstrations in the course with the 
lowest class of animals, 195. 

The Osseous sustem first discussed, because 
it is traceable lower than any other, and 
is the most indicative of the form of the 
animal ; no proper skeleton in the poly- 
gastrica, but densish external stria to 
which the organs of progressive motion 
are attached, and solid external particles 
attached by agglutination, 196; skeletons 
of the porifera ; those composed of sili- 
ceous spicula (with engraving) ; the crys- 
talline arrangement of their particles, 187 ; 
Blainville’s opinion that the phosphate of 
lime in bones has a crystalline arrange- 
ment; reasons for believing that the same 
laws govern structure both in organic 
and inorganic bodies, 198; the porifera 
form the basis of flints in chalk forma- 
tions; skeletons composed of carbonate 
of lime spicule (with engravings), 199 ; 
skeletons composed of horny substances, 
asin the sponge, 200; the spicular ar- 
rangement in these skeletons is similur 
to the commencement of ossification in 
the human fetus, 200. 

Lecture 5. On the organs of support in Poly- 
piferous animals.—These are the zoo- 
phytes ; their similarity in form to vege- 
tables; they are carnivorous animals ; 
their skeletons do not grow, but are 
exuded unorganised, either externally, or 
into the interior cellular texture, 226: 
those which have external horny skele- 
tons (with engraving), 226 ; their develop- 
ment of digestive sacs or polypi (whence 
the name of the class), having numerous 
feet, from the extremities of its fleshy 
columns; the surrounding horny skele- 
ton is formed by the flesh, and the forms 
of the terminal cups, and the vesicles, 
determine the differences between the 
animals in this class; their mode of 
tasting, and eating or rejecting food; the 
polypi; the vesicles (with engraving), 
228; mode in which the animal forms 
and grows; horny internal skeletons ; 

calcareous spicula: in the flesh, 250 ; 

zoophytes with calcareous internal ske- 
letons; their mode of attachment to 
rocks, 231; the gradual development of 
the great internal skeleton from a central 
nucleus ; their development of polypi to 
obtain nutriment ; their beautiful process 
of feeding, 232; madrepores ; the white, 

red, black, yellow, and blue corals, 253, 

(with engravings) ; a zoophyte high in 

the scale, with jointed skeleton, of alter- 

nace horn and chalk; the functions of the 
gemmules and vesicles in the plumularia 
ialcata, and flustra carbesia, as observed 

















condensed fleshy stria as organs of sup- 
port, 235.; endlessness of the labours of 
discoverers, 236. 

Lecture 6. On the organs of support of 
Acalepha and Echinoderma.—First, of the 
acalepha ; partially calcareous solid ske- 
letons in about ouly two of their genera, 
the velelia and porpita (with engravings) ; 
the rest bave but very little bard sub- 
stance beyond cartilage—generally round 
the entrance of the stomach, as in tle 
berie; they are the luminous animals of 
the sea, 269; description of the foregoing 
kinds of skeletons and their varieties, 2606 ; 
Second, of the echinoderma. 

Acalepha. ln some, scarcely any trace of 
solid ske'eton, but a dense integument ; 
their extraneous covering or agyiutination 
















animals which cannot secrete skeletons 
for themselves, 206. 

Echinoderma. The various organs of 
support of this class ; their fixation to rocks 
by apeduncle, 267 ; as the outward forms 
of ali animals simplify, the internal struc- 
ture becomes wore elaborate, in this 
genus, it begins to soften down towards 
an axis, and shows how nature varies the 
forms of elements without departing 
from a general plan, 270; mode in which 
this kind of shell allows the growth of 
the animal (with engravings), 271; its 
various plates, 272; the teeth; the ex- 
terior moveable spines and the tubercles 
beneath which rest on the surfuce of the 
plates (with engravings), 275, manner of 
their growth, though unorgenised; the 
fleshy externul skin of these echinida, 
274; the crystallization of the fluid se- 
ereted thereon ; remarks connected there - 
with, applicable to all the calcareous ske- 
letons of echinoderma ; matter for serious 
eousideration relative to crystallization in 
animal substance, 275; a kind of liga- 
mentum-teres in the moveable spines ot 
the cidaris, 275; in the acalepha nervous 
Jilaments ure first seen ; detected and de- 
scribed by the lecturer in the berde ; in 
the echinoderma the nervous system is 
first palpable, and in that class muscular 
fibres are first apparent ; thus, here ner. 
vous and muscular fibres we seen to be 
simultaneous in their origin m the animal 
kingdom, 276. 

Ketrospect :—the myriuds of simple be- 
ings which precipitate carbonate of lime 
in the ocean; importance of this opera- 
tion to the higher orders of the animal 
creation; hypotheses connecte! with the 
formation of limestones, and unprecedent- 
ed processes now goiug forward on the 
surface of the globe ; eclinoderma which 
have become flints, 277; reflections on 
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by the lecturer (with engravings), 234; 
zoophytes without skeletons, but having 


of sand, a mode of protection common to | 







the formations of bone in the human ske- 

leton, and its analogies in the lowest ani- 

mals ; its constancy and uniformity in 
each; cramul vertebre becoming the 
human skull, 278. 

Books on comparative anatomy fit for 
students, vone; and no books whatever 
which contain many of the facts detailed 
in these lectures, 278; note-taking ; re- 
ports of the lectures in Tue Lancer, 
279, 

Lecture 7. Group diplo-neura, vel articulata, 
on the orguns of sup-ort of the helmin- 
thoid classes of articulated animals, viz. 
entoza, rotifera, cirshopoda and annelida, 
345 to 353. 

Lecture 8. Group diplo-neura, vel articu- 
laia (concluded), on the organs of sup- 
port of the articulated classes of ani- 
mals provided with articulated members, 
viz., myriapoda, insecta, arachnida, and 
crustacea, 593 to 402. 

Lecture 9. Group cyelo-gangliata, vel mol- 
lusca, ou the organs of support of the tuni- 
cated and conchi‘erous classes of mollus- 
cous animals, viz., tunicata and conebi- 
fera, 426 to 433. 

Lecture 10. Group cyclo-gangliata, vel mol- 
lusea (continued), on the organs of sup- 
port of the gasteropodous and pteropo- 
dous moliuscu, viz., gasteropoda and pte- 
ropoda, 174 to 481. 

Lecture 11. Group eyclo-gangliata vel mol- 
lusca (concluded ), on the organs of sup- 
port of the cep! alopodous mollusca, viz., 
cephaiopoda, 506 to 514. 

Lecture 12. Group spini-cerebrata, vel ver- 
terrata, on the development of the skele- 
ton of the vertebrated classes, generally, 
viz., pisces, ampbibia, reptilia, aves, and 
mammalia; and on the osteology of 
lishes, 535 to 546. 

Lecture 13. (The last mentioned group is 
continued in this ead all the subsequent 
lectures.) The osteology of fishes, con- 
cluded, =69 to 577. 

Lecture 14. Amphibia; on the osteology of 
amphibious animals, or butrachia, 617 to 
627. 


Lecture 15. Reptilia; on the osteology of 


serpents, 649 to 657, 


Lecture 16. Reptilia, continued; on the 


osteology of saurian reptiles, 697 to 
707. 

Lecture 17. Reptilia conc'ud-d; on the 
o-teo'ogy of chelonian reptiles, 729 to 
738. 

Lecture 18. Aves, on the osteology of birds, 
Tél ty 771. 

Lecture 19. Aves, the osteology of birds, 
concluded, 809 to 816. 

Lecture 20. Mammalia; on the osteology of 
Cetaceous mammalia, 841 to 848. 

Lecture 21. Mammalia ; on the osteology of 
ruminating quadrupeds, 875 to 885. 
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Lecture 22. Mammalia, on the osteology of 


pacbyderma, 905 10 911, 


Lecture 23. Mammalia; on the osteologv of 


pacbyderma, concluded, 953 to 952. * 

Grant, Professor, introductory address 
of, at the London University, 41; edi- 
torial rewarks on the address, 73; notice 
of lectures of, 616; remarks by, on 
Macleou's abuse of him, 644 ; on a fussil 
at Bristol, 977. 

Grav ville’s sllustrations of abortion 202. 

Gravenor, Mr: C.; tumour im pelvis, 630. 

Great Britain, comparative anatomists and 
museums of, 96. 

Greenwood, Mr W., case by, translation of 
menses of, 789. 


Gregory, Dr. G., (see West. Med. Soc.) ; 
Gracchus, on the tricks of, 613; note of, 


689. 

Greek, use of to medical students, 42. 

Gretion, Dr. H., letter from, 646. 

Grey, Earl, feelings of, on medical reform, 
687. 

Gulls (birds), 776. 

Gutuais, Ma., Lectures by, viz: — 

Lecture 1. On the anatomy and functions of 
the bladder, prostate, and urethra in man.— 
Coat, shape, and structure of the blad- 
der; the ureters, 159; suppression of 
urine ; the trigone ; puncture of the blad- 
der through the rectum ; calculi ; the lon- 
gitudinal fibres of its muscular coat and 
connexion with the prostate ; the imferior 
ligaments, 160; the transverse fibres ; 
probable elasticity, without sphinctrul 
muscularity, of the parts round the neck 
of the bladder ; disease of the neck more 
common in difficulty of urinating than 
disease of the prostate: the verumonta- 
num and other parts; the prostate, adut 
and fetal, 161; diseases of the neck and 
prostate, each independent of the other; 
co-existing disease of each ; symptoms of 
each ; pouches of the mucous membrane 
of the bladder, made hernial through the 
interstices of the muscular coat; occur- 
rence simulating disease of the elastic 
neck; mysterious blows on the end of the 
catheter after drawing off the urine, 16% ; 
a prostate in females; function of the 
prostate; the membranous portion of the 
urethra ; the “* two muscles’ described 
by Wilson, shown to be parts only of two 
muscles of rhomboid form, which envelop 
the urethra and compress it, and draw it 
towards the pubes; the bulbous portion 


* The references of the lecturer, by wavy of illus- 
tration, to objects which occur in the animal king- 
dom, and the groups and classes ander which they 
are arranged, ace so exceeding ly numerous, that a 
reference 1o each page in whub they are mentioned 
by their scientific : ames, would eceupy some thon- 
sand fines of print. Under these circus.siances we 
have thought ut best not to insert an idex of them, 
Its appearance would, we find, be more imposing 
to the eye than useful. 
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of the urethra; the acceleratures urine; 
their description usually invecurate, 164 ; 
the pendulous pertion of the urethra; 
commen error as to the attachment at the 
pont of its curve; aid which a correct 
knowledge of this gives in catheterism ; 
length und diamet r of the urethra ; 
Cowper’s glands, sexual, having ducts 
into both urethra and vagina, 164 ; mouth 
of the urethra; passage of straight in- 
struments ; catheter for enlarged pro- 
state, 165. 

Lecture 2. Ou bougies and catheters.—Cathe- 
ters adapted tor diseased state of the 
postute and neck; proper materials and 
stilet; flexible metallic bougies to be 
used after the catheter; bougies of soft 
wax; advantage of inflexible steel bou- 
gies ; the three stages in the introduction 
of a catheter; dandy instruments, 330. 

Lecture 3. On a peculiar injury of the 
shoulder joint. —T he injury occasioned by 
a fall on the shoulder, causing a piomi- 
nence on the inside of the anterior part 
beneath the coracoid and acromion pro- 
cesses, and jn the situation of the small 
tuberosity of the humerus ; casea quoted 
of a girl, a drayman, a colonel, and a lad ; 
opinion of the lecturer and of Delpech, 
that the deformity is the result of a lon- 
gitedinel split of the humerus,517. (With 
remarks on the injurv, by Mr. Lynn, and 
his opinion that in two of the cuses the 
deformity was caused by separation and 
augular re-union of the epiphysis of the 
humerus ; in the third a fracture of its 
surgical neck; and in the tourth of its 
anatomical neck, iY). 

Guthrie, Mr., complaint respecting, 18 ; 
circular from, as President of the Colk ge 
of Surgeons, 312; black ointment of, 584; 
communication of a case by, sent to the 
College by Dr. Paul, 459; ligature of 
the common itiac by, 536. (See also In- 
tercepted Letters. ) 

Guy's Hospital, lectures, fees, miserable 
instruction, aud neglect of the patients at, 
8, 22, 36; leters from « correspondent 
in defence of, wand the editor's reply, 76, 
423, 498, 507; complaint from, 806 ; 
case at, 59). 


H. 


Hacket, Dr., yellow fever fiom rice, 181. 
Hair, change of, by small-pox, 554. 
Halford, Sir H., reported retirement of, 103 ; 

efforts of against medical reform, 103; 

paper of, at the College of Physicians, 

726. (See also Reform, Medical.) 
Hamilton, Mr. A., note from, 391, 
Hancock, Dr., communication from, 446. 
Hand, Sir Charlies Bell on, 165, 491. 
Hannay, Dr., on white paint im burns, 829. 
Haslam, Dr., on dispensaries, 140, 
Hastings, mild air of, 646. 
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Hawkins, Mr. C., inquiry for the report of | Horse, experiment on the heart of, 743; 
a fatal operation by, 978. remarks on, 906; foot of, 944. 
Hawks, 767, 810. Horsham, parish surgeons at, 263, 418. 
Heat, excessive, effect of, on life, 510. Hospital lecturers, their silence on all sub- 
Hemorrhage, spontaneous, 130 ; hereditary, | jects relating to medical reform, 72. 
cases of, 132; treatment of, 133 (see Hospitals of London, account of, 3; the 
Wardrop, Mr.); uterine, transfusion in,| monry made in, 107 ; for the diseases of 
521; uterine, (see Lisfranc, M.); torsion | children, want of, 367 ; country, privacy 
of arteries, ond other hemostatic processes| of, 978; parliamentary queries on, 959 ; 
in, 889; secondary, alter ligature of the | truth kept back at, 780. 
external iliac, 548. | Hotel Dieu, lectures at, (see Dupuytren, 
Head affections, bl-eding in, 580, 581 (see| Buron.) 
also Wardrop, Mr.); hereditary diseases | House of Commons, debate in on Mr. War- 
of, 928; cure of by nasul hemorrhage,| burton’s motion, 792 ; medical committee 
259. of, 794. (See also Reform, Medical.) 
Head-acb, from arresting flooding, 355. Howick, Lord, and medical reform, 687. 
Health, apparently excellent during incura- Humerus, supposed longitudinal split or 
ble disease of the uterus, 454. | fracture of epiphysis of at the shoulder- 
Hearing, lost, from nervous tubercles,’ joint, 517. 
294. Hunches on the back, 845. 
Heart, motions and sounds of, 253, 301; | Hunter, John, labours of, 53; and William. 
movements und muscular bands of, 741; (See Bell, Sir Charles.) 
diseases of (see WarJrop, Mr.); indica- | Hunterian Museum, little use of, 99; vio- 
tions afforded by for bleeding, 579; dis- lation of the trust of, 832 ; course of lec- 
eases of connected with rheumatism,747; tures on the preparations in. (See Bell, 
hypertrophy of, 822; puncture of, 838; Sir Charles.) 
and pericardium, infiammation of, 451. | Hywnas, 75. 
Helminthoid, classes of articulata, 345. Hydatid, the, 155. 
Hemming, Mr., 755, 806. ' Hydatids in the liver, 189. 
Hemorrhoids, bleeding from, 710; Hey's Hydrocele, 244, 26%. 
treatment of, 782. | Hydrocephalus, congenital, 573; Sir C. 
Hennen, Mr. J., death of, 536. | Bellon, 963. 
Herbivorous animals, 875. |Hypertrophy of the uterus, 482; of the 
Hernia of mucous membrane of bladder,’ brain, 927. 
162; strangulated, by omentum, 261; of Hyrax, the, 906, 908, 955. 
the bladder, through the vagina, 492 ;, Hysteria, Lisfrane on, 350, 
strangulated, mode of explaining death | 
from, at Guy's Hospital, 500; neglect of I. 
at Guy's, 501; of the brain, 929. 
Heron, 814. lieum, egg-cup in, 67.5, 
Herring, Mr., 223. | Lliam, fracture of, 421. 
Hetling, Mr., on osteo-sarcoma, 255. llicine, remarks on, 353. 
Heurteloup, Buron, cases of stone by, 925 ;| Impregnation, organs of, 195. 
note from respecting Mr. Edwards, 984, | Incisions in inflamed parts, 240, 
Hiley, Mr. J. S., proposal by to establish a| India, vaccinators in, 596, 612. 
journal of chemistry, 444. | Infant, amputation of thigh in, 439. 
Hinges in shells, 128. ‘Infants, Billard on diseases of, 367. (See 
Hip, seeming affection of in children, 192;/ also Children.) 
disease of, 260, Infirmaries, nurseries for bats, 186; parlia- 
Hip-baths, in uterine disease, 455. mentary queries on, 939. 
Hippopotamuses, 690, 905, 908, 955, 954, | Inflammation, what is it? 773; effect of 
95, 960, mercury on, 660; of the testicle, 242 ; of 
Hogs, 705, 905, 908, 909, 961. the tibia, 484; bleeding in, (see Wardrop, 
Honey, new mode of procuring, 440. Mr.); of the abdominal organs in preg- 
Hope, Dr., work of, 527. nancy, 61; Dupuytren on, 665, 
Hopital des Eufans Malades, Paris ; reports | Injections into uterus, 356, 435. 
of cases at, of pericarditis, 450; rheuma-| Inquests before non-medical coroners, 36 ; 
tism, with inflammation of the heart and| refusal to give medical evidence at, 81. 
pericardium, and inflammation of the sto-| (See also Coroners.) 
mach, 451 ; rheumatismal affection simu- | Insects, skeletons of, 122, 393. 
lating pericarditis, 455; scarlatine pi-|lwrercerrep Lerreas, viz :— 
quettée, 504; anasarca supervening on}1, To dear Mr. Brodie, on the mischievous 
searlatina, 694, 638 ; genuine typhus in! interviews of Mr. Guthrie with Lord 
a hoy, 803. Melbourne, the failure of Macleod’s jour- 
Horns of deer, 875. pal, Mr, Travers’s desertion of the con- 
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servatives, Baron Graefe and Prince 
George, and hospital inquests, 83. 

2. Yo dearest Macmichael, on Mucleod’s 
bread-pill prescriptions ; the medical 
press, and my orations, 8+. 

3. To the same, on Mr. Guthrie and his 
ophthalmic infirmary,with a refusal to sub- 
scribe any more money to Macleod, 188. 

4. On the funds of the College of Physi- 
cians, 188. 

5. To Mr. Mayo, begging for a puff of Mr. 
Brodie’s book, 189. 

6. To dear Doctor Seymour, on the ser- 
geant-surgeoncy aflair; on Mr. Brodie’s 
bad management with Lord Melbourne, 
and on the suppression of Mr, Mayo's 
rectum advertisement, 256, 


7. Tomy dear Dr. Macmichael, on the re- | 


ported union between the President of the 
College of Physicians and a royal lady ; 
on the royal commission, and en Lord 
Brougham’s visit to the college, 379. 

8. To dear Mr. Brodie, on the proceedings 
of Mr. Balderson in Conduit-street, Sir 
Astley’s doings, tribunal thereon, 799. 

9, To dear Dr. Seymour, on the sham re- 
form in the College of Physicians, and the 
College liberality ; success of Sir Walter 
Farquhar, Dr. Wm. Hunter, Dr. Babing- 
ton, and the Divine Doctor; the degrad- 
ing practice of midwifery; tag-rag-and- 
bob-tail fellows, 855, 

Ixrercerteo Lerrees, containing, 

Advice to a young physician on the qualifi- 
cations he should possess, and the line of 
conduct he should pursue, to enable him to 
practise his profession in “* the best possible 
manner” in London, viz:— 

Letter 1. Money-making, university edu- 
cation, drawing, music, religious con- 
duct, politics, medical stu‘ies, prescrip- 
tions, attendance at a hospital, 562. 

Letter 2. Matrimonial alliance and family 
connexions; single men; Dr. John 
Clark ; chastity ; hauteur, 647. 

Letter 3. Advantages of the ‘* Fellowship ;” 
medical offices of emolument ; notoriety ; 
Dr. Badham ; court appointments; eti- 


quette; licentiates and other subordi-| 


nates; consultations and private visits ; 
prescribing; journal of cases; products 
of purges ; dietetics ; auscultation ; blun- 
ders at St. George’s; Dr. Barry’s blunder; 
fees ; surgeon’s practice; Sir Astley’s 
plan ; the show at the college, 724. 

Letter 4. Discrepancies between public and 
private sentiments; site of a house; 
door-plates, furniture; carriage and 
horses ; religious parade ; dinners to sub- 
ordinates; cress; Dr. Seymour and Dr, 
Prout ; watering places: progress of Sir 
M. Tierney ; baths and mineral waters, 
797. ‘ 

Letier 5. Talents and a “ high moral feel- 
ing 


;” good things in the palace ; con- 
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fidentiality with patients; court gossip ; 
Sir Gilbert Blane’s unfortunate puff in the 
Post ; smiling faces; bulletin making; 
success of pure surgeons; the Duke of 
Wellington's Latin speech, 870. 

Letter 6. Invigorating effects of old sherry ; 
authorship; Latin and English eompo- 
sition; Macleod’s journal for beginners ; 
subject for a book; my own volume; 
putts in reviews; periodicals; Dr. Sey- 
mour’s volume ; medical assistants; Sir 
Astley’s plan; Dr. Buillie’s plan; my 
own plan ; the parliamentary committee, 
981. 

Intestines, irritation of in pregnancy, 66. 

lodine, Dupuytren on, 246; in the Chel- 
tenham waters, 445; arrest of salivation 
by, 644; in strumous diseases, 672, 

Irish Grand Jury Act, 4417. 

Iritis, syphilitic, 189. 

lron, protoxide of, 444. 

Irrigation in uterine disease, 456, 

Italy, comparative anatomists of, 93, 

Ivory of commerce, 910, 956. 


J. 


Jackson, Mr. G., letter from, 692. 

Jaw, osteo-surcoma of, 255; fracture of, 
neglected at Guy's hospital, 499; the 
lower, Dupuytren on amputation and re- 
section of, 56; entire removal and repro- 
duction of, 57; cancer, osteo-sarcoma, 
fungus hematodes, and disarticulation of, 
56, 27, 59,61, 100; long ununited fracture 
of, cured, 100; adbesion of the cheek to, 
192, 

Johnson, Dr. J. on dispensary elections, 153, 
(see also Aldersgute-stieet Dispensary, 
and Keform, Medical); remarks by, on 
Macleod’s attacks, 554, 61%, 691; on the 
Gregorian trick, 536; Gracchus on Mac- 
leod’s attack on, 613. 

Jugglers and dancing serpents, 655. 


K. 


Kangaroo, Sir C. Bell on, 486; Professor 
Grant on, 515, 569, 

Keate, Mr., his exclusion from the sergeant- 
surgeoncy, 257. 

Kendrick, Mr. J., note from, 8). 

Keratonyxis, delirium after, 921. 

Kidd, Dr., versus phrenology, 835. 

Kidney, absorption of, 160. r 

Kidneys of ail animals, 193. 

King’s College, lectures and fees at, 1 
number of students at, 616. 

Kirton, medical meeting at, 540. 

kites, ( birds,) 810. 

Knee-joint, abscess of, S86. 

Knox, Mr. G. F., note {rom,459; on scari- 
ficators, 564, 901, 
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Labour, natural, impossibility of in poste- 
rior positions of the occiput, 442; rup- 
ture of perineum in, 783. 

Lamb, the Hon. Geo: ge, 686. 

Lamentines, 705, 842, 847, 8, 875. 

Lamarck, M., some account of, 95. 

lamus, 877, 888. 

lambert, Mr. James, the conduct of Dr. 
Gregory to, avenged, 606. 

Lampreys, 506, 514, 538, 

Laycer, Ine, preparatory address of new 
volume of, 1; lectures to be published in, 
120 ; its long contention for medical re- 
form, 495; fabrications of Macleod, re- 
apecting, 608,753; princi, le on which 
it has been edited, 610 ; overtures made 
by Macleod to, 612, 642, 689, T22, 800 ; 
criticisms of, on Guy's Hospital, 498 ; re- 
marks of Professor Grant on, 644; Dr. 
Jobnsoa and, 691; notice respecting let- 
ters to, 728; 
against, respecting Ramsbotham, 753. 


Macleod’s fabrications ! 


Larynx, similarityiof, in man and birds, 770. 


Latin, use of to medical students, 42. 

Laudanum, poisoning by, 258 ; lavements 
in traumatic delirium, 919. 

Lavements in uterine disease, 437. 

Lawrence, Mr., objections of, to ** prizes,” 
12; on the * murderons operations” at 
St. Bartholomew's, 186. 


Lee, Dr. R., controversy of with Dr.Gran- 
ville, 203 ; on uterine phlebitis, 448, 525. 
Leeches, osteology of, 350; in uterine 


disease, 437; preservation of, 
bleeding by, 821. 

Leg, inflammation of the bone of, 464; dif- 
fuse phlegmon of, 666, 667 ; fracture ot, 
9i¥. 

Legislation, importance of a knowledge of 
comparative anatomy In, 127. 

Lemons, essence of, 1n ophthalmia, 384. 

Leucorrhea, Lis'ranc on, 355. 

Lewis, Mr., on transfusion in flooding, 596. 

Lias, limestone, fossils in, 704. 

Life, Sir Charles Bell on, 281. 

Ligamentary system, view of, 193, 

Ligaments, functions of, 124, 428. 

Ligature of the externa! iliac, 515, 546; of 
the external carotid, 850. 

Ligatures of reserve, objections to, 548 ; in 
hemorrhage, 889. 

Light, hostile to roots, 681. 

Lime, in low skeletons, 122; precipitation 
of, by polwpifera, 154. 

Lim-house, cholera at, from rice, 511, 359, 
545. 

Lincolnshire Medical Association, 340. 

Lindley, Professor, on botany, 680, 

Lisrranc,.M., Clinical Lectures by, on 
Diseases of the Uterine System in Wo- 
men, Viz :— 

Lecture 1. On the toueher, and the applica- 
tion of the speculum.—Commen mode of 


524; 5 
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examining the genital organs in women ; 
points of importance unnoticed by au- 
thors; the lecturer's mode, 286; the 
whole vagina should be examined, and 
especially the neck and body of the ute- 
rus, 286; variet.es in the position and 
condition of the neck; capacity of the 
vagina; the toucher by the rectum; va- 
riations in the body of the uterus, 287 ; 
surgical anatomy of the parts; mode of 
introducing the speculum, 2#8; exami- 
nation of the neck through the spe- 
culum; circumstances which contra-in- 
dicate its use, 289, 

Lecture 2. Influence exercised on the special 
d seases of the uterus by its functional de- 
rangements.—Total and temporary ab- 
sence of meustruation in Women; causes 
which produce this, and its treatment, 
319 error of supposing the uterus always 
free from morbid alterations before men- 
struation; period of the first menstrua- 
tion ; cautions for that period, 320; ca- 
priciousness of the function ; menstrua- 
tion attended by great pain, 321; suddea 
arrest aod diminution of the menses ; ex- 
cessive menstruation; cessation of the 
menses in advanced years ; affections of 
the uterus not most common at that 
period ; excessive venereal desire, 322, 
523. 

Lecture 3. On uterine hemorrhage, or me- 
trorrhagia : on leucorrhea, and hysteria.— 
Flooding unconnected with pregnancy ; 
its connexion with menstruation ; danger 
of arresting when of ancient standiay, 
353; uterine hemorriage net an essen- 
tial disease, but the result of organic 
change of the womb; specific causes ; 
where it is curable; where the cure is 
dangerous to some other viscus; where 
it is incurable, 554; on plugging the va- 
gina ; of leucorrhaa, or the whites; its 
source and causes not dropsy of the ute- 
rus; vene-eal character; treatment, 555 ; 
on injections into the uterus (see also 
435); hysteria, its connexion with the 
uterus; treatment, 556. 

Lecture 4. General remarks on the symptoms 
and trealment of diseases of the uterus.— 
Seeming health during incurable disease 
of the uterus; cautions therefore ; pre- 
cursory symptoms; palpable disease, 
death, 454; series cf general remedies, 
applicable in uterine diseases, viz., 
baths, repose, injections, 435; lotions to 
the vulva, cataplasms tothe vagina, irri- 
gations, 436; affusions, lavements, nar- 
cotics, blood-letting, 437, 458, 439, 

Lecture 5. Treatment of diseases of the 
uterus (continued), sub-infiammation, hy- 
pertrophy, simple white engorgement and 
scirrhous tumour of the ulerus.— Cupping, 
pessaries, and medicated drinks, 481; 
snb-inflammation without enlargement, 





toms 
s.— 
ease 
pre- 
ase, 
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481; simple hypertrophy, prolapsus, and 
occult cancer of the uterus, 482 ; simple 
white engorgement and scirrhous tumour ; 
is scirrhus curable ? 485. 

Litebfield, Mr., on disease from rice, 212. 

Lithocenosis, employment of, 924, 926. 

Litbotomy in Franee and England, 780. 

Lithotripsy, percuteurs for, 791, 856 (with 
engraving); cure of stone by, 923. 

Lithotrity, discussion on, 748, 859; Mr. 
Edwards on, 984. 

Liver, abscess of, with hydatids, 189. 

Liverpool, address from, 305; medical re- 
form meetings at, 654, 638, 727 ; strange 
inquest at, 975. 

Lizards, 622, 697, 699,700, 702, 763, 765. 

Lobsters, 396, 397, 398. 

London, Professor Grant on the foundation 
of a great University in, 49; re-appear-, 
ance of cholera in, 110. 

London Fever Hospital, 11. 

London Hospital, lec:ures and fees at, 5 ; in- 
quest at, 36, 343, 391; library of, 36, 
264; document signed by pupils of, 422 ; 
cases at, of scrofulous tumour, 224, 265, 
312; poisoning by landanum, 258 . typhus 
gravior, 259; fracture of cranium, 582 ; 
apoplexy, 470; empyema, 470; punc- 
ture of heart, 830; poisoning by oil of 
tar, 902; fatal injury to the pelvis and 
femur, 903. 

London Hospital Medical Society, supposed 
abscess ‘n the esophagus, 678 ; diagnosis 
of delirium tremens and erystpelatous 
fever, 462. 

London Medical Society : Notice of meetings 
at, 27,76; debates at on the production of 
the Asiatic cholera by diseased rice, 66, 
111, 145(264), 174, 215,727,749; onthe 
divgnosis of cholera, 251; «n bleeding in 
apoplexy, 531; cases read at, of egg-cup 
found in the ileum of a man, (with en- 
graving), 675; case of excessive disten- 
tion of the gall-bladder, and paper on 
tea-drinking, 749. (See also Aldersgate- 
street Dispensary, and Reform Medical.) 

Lendon Vaccine Institution, 692. 

Love, disappointed, effect of, 501. 

Lung, puncture of by a rib, 191. 

Lungs of all animals, 193; connexion of, 
with uterus, 645; inflammation of, 942. 
Luxations, scapulo-humeral, reduction of, 

360. 

Lymph, congulable, Mr. Wardrop on, 135. 

J._ymphatic system, 195. 

lynn self-supporting iostitation, 801. 

Lyon, Mr., remarks by, on a lecture of Mr. 
Guthrie's, on a’peculiar injury of the 
shoulder joint, 517 ; partial retirement of 
from the Westminster Hospital, 897. 


M. 


Macartney, Dr., connexion supposed by, 
to exist between tbe fifih nerve and 
nerves of sense, 295, 


Macchristie, Mr,, his reports of Dr. Grant’s 

-lectures, 644 

Macleod, Roderick, Dr. Johnsou's remarks 
oo an attack made by, 534; blunders of, 
120; desertion of, by his patrons, 83, 
188; notes to, 567, 615; his attack on 
general practitioners, 531, 560, 610; 
confession of, relative to the editorship of 
his journal, 609 ; fabrications of, respect- 
ing Tur Lancer, 608 ; letter from a cor- 
respondent of, 611; proof of his editor- 
ship by a cloud of witnesses, 612; his 
overtures to Tne Lancer, 643, 689, 696, 
722, 800; remarks on the fabrications of, 
by Professor Grant, 644; his desertion 
of the licentiates, 689; his charges against 
Tue Laycer respecting Ramsbotham, 
753 ; bard tasks set Lim by his masters, 
833, 

| Macnee, Mr. J. W., on gleet, 674. 

| Madder in bone, 915, 

Madras, horror of rice at, 182. 

Macfarlane, Dr., on urticaria, 677. 

Maggots, 399. 

Maguesia an antidote to arsenic, 344. 

Magnet, electro, double spark in, 361; neu- 

| ralgie affections cured by, 525. 

Maitland, Mr., on protoxide of iron, 444. 

Mallards, 766. 

Malformations, 290, 295. 

Mammoths, 905, 953, 958, 959, 960, 962. 

Man, inferiority of some organs in, to those 
of lower animals, 89; class of, 158. 

Manchester infirmary, exclusions from, 979. 

Mantel on geology, 937. 

Mantles of animals, 427, 513. 

Marine animals, 426. 

Mastodon, Sir C. Bell on, 486; Professor 
Grant on, 905, 953, 955, 959, 961; Dr. 
Hays on, 911. 

Materia Medica, study of, 45. 

Mathematics, use of, to students, 43. 

Mayo, Mr., sayings and doings of, 16 ; ex- 
tinguisher on the puffs of, 257, 263; 
treatment by, of varicose veins, 946. 

M‘Cabe, Dr, on Cheltenham waters, 445. 

Meade, Mr. W., recommendation of, 39. 

Measles and scarlatina together, 504. 

Meatus urinarius, excrescences of, 191. 

Meckel, death of, 696. 

Medical jurisprudence, Professor Grant on, 


‘. 
Medicine, Dr. Carrick on the study of, 502 ; 
its importance and independence as a 
rofession, 416, 
Medicines, unexpected failures of, 236. 
Medico Botan, Soc., discussion at, 306, 353. 
Megalonix, 316, 391. 
Melbourne, Lord, and medical reform, 256, 
257. 

Meningitis from arresting flooding, 353. 
Menses, absence of, 295; conuexion of 
flooding with, 353 ; translation of, 789. 
Menstruation, connexion of, with phthisis, 

645; Dr. Granville on, 202. 
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Mental philosophy, use of, 43. 

Mercury in cholera, 744; ia bubo (see! 
Wallace, Dr. W.) ; cure of syphilis with- 
out, 660, 775, 778. (See also calomel.) 

Metrorrhagia, Lisfrane on, 353. 

Middlesex Hospital, fees at, 15; Medical 
Schools near, 16, 88, cases at, of pulsa- 
ting of the abdomen mistaken for 
aneurysm, 171; phlebitis and phlegma- 
sia dolens, 171, 418, 525; delirium tre- 
mens, in which opium aod stimulants 
failed, 172; paralysis of the lower ex- 
tremities, with othermaladies, 381; con- 
cussion of the brain, 757; strangulated 
inguinal bernia, strangulated femoral her- 
nia, and death after its reduction, 758; 
varicose veins, 946. 

Middlesex Lunatic Asylum, 311. 

Midwifery, on the study of, 47, 302. H 

Midwife, verdict against, 462. 

Milk, maternal, badness of, 927. | 

Mills, Mr. G., note from, 723. 

Mills for polishing rice, 746. 

Mind, impairment of after typhus, 259; 
effect of on the body, 501 ; over-excite- | 
ment of, 928. 

Moles, 809. 

Mollities ossium, 918. 

Mouitors, 697, 698, 700, 704. | 

Monkeys, #12. 

Monsters, laws which govern their crea- 
tion, 89; extinct animals erroneously so 
called, 168. 

Mora, modes of applying, 261. j 

Morbid anatomy, Professor Carswell's lec- 
tures on, 2%; study of, 44. 

Mouth, subcutaneous nevus in, 849; and 
fauces, on taking boiling water into, (see 
Wallace, Dr. W). | 

Moulting, 401, 

Mucous membranes, scalding of, 657. 

Multilocular, meaning of, 506, 

Mummy, examination of, 646, 693. 

Murderer, skull of one, 463, 552. 

Murray, Mr., chemist, inquiry for, 392. j 

Muscles, 427, 429, 450. j 

Muscular system, commencement of in ani- | 
mals, 121; gradual development of, 125; | 
general view of, 193 ; action after death, | 





37. 
Musk-deer, 877, 878. 
Musket-balls, in ivory, 957. 
Mustard-seed, peristultic effect of, 669. | 


N. 

| 
Nevus, subcutaneous, lecture on, 849. 
Narcotics in u'erine disease, 457. 
Natural philosophers, importauce of compa- 

rative anatomy to, 124. 

Natural philosophy, use of to students, 43. | 
Navel string, remarks on, 209. 
Neck, scrofulous tumour of, 224. 
Necrosis, Sir C. Bell on, 916. 
Needle for post-mortems, 806. 
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Neptune's cups, 198, 

Nerves, tubercles in origins of, 294; of 
bone, 913. 

Nervous system, commencement and gra- 
dual development of in animals, 121, 
512; the rudiment of all classification of 
animals, 157 ; general view of, 195. 

Neuralgic affections, magnet in, S23. 

Nitrate of silver in syphilitic ulcers (see 
Wallace Dr. W.); distinct escharotic and 
stimulant powers of, 586, 775, 780. 

Northampton, meeting at, 211, 

Nose, hemorrhage from, 259. 

Noses, manufacture of, 972. 

Nosology, true basis of, 50 ; 

Nostrils, excessive discharge from, 682. 


| Nutrition in roots, 681 ; organs of, 193, 


Nutt, Mr., bis hives for bees, 416. 
0. 


O’Beirne, Dr., letter from Mr. Oldknow 
respecting the views of, 257; note from 
Mr. Salmon respecting, 312; Mr. Sal- 
mon’s coatroversial papers with, on stric- 
ture of the rectum, 407,472; reply of, to 
Mr. Salmon, 712; editorial remarks on 
the views of, 722; rejoinder of Mr. Sal- 
mon to, 824; case related in opposition 
to the views of, 790. 

(Edema in children, 370. 

(Egophony, diagnosis from, 782. 

(Esophagus, constriction of, 581; supposed 
abscess of, 678. 

Ogie, Dr. J. A., communication from 560, 

Oidkuow, Mr, H., letter from, 258. 

Onwhyn, Mr., and Tne Lancer, 610. 

Operations, delirium after, 919, Dupuy- 
tren on the rage for, 242; unique, for 
fungous tumour and resection of the lower 
jaw, 100, 

Operculum of gasteropods, 479, 

Opium, failure of in delirium tremens, 172. 

Ophthalmia, essence of lemonsin, 384; pu- 
rulent, treatment of, 885. 

Op!thalmic Infirmary, regulations of, 188. 

Osborne, Dr., scarificator of, 564, 901, 

Os parietale, note from, 648, 

Osprays, 766, 769. 

Osseous system (see Grant Professor, and 
Bell Sir Charles). 

Ossification of tendons, 705. 

Osteology, Witt’s compendium of, 461, 

Osteo-sarcoma of the lower jaw, 57; Mr. 
Hetling on, 255. 

Ostriches, 770, 771, 811, 813, 815, 816. 

Ourang-Outangs, 873. 

Overseers, fatness of, 40, 

Oviparous animals, 158, 

Ovulum the, functions of, 204. 

Owls, 958. 

Oxen, 813, 877, 878. 

Oxford University, new regulations at, 560, 
638. 

Oyster, the, 451, 479. 
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| Phrenology, taught in the London schools 
of medicine, 7. 

| Phrenological Society of London, reports 
Pacas, 878. | from:—Examination of skulls ; state of 
Pain, local, bleeding in, 580 ; advantages of! phrenology in France, 463, 55%; first 
feeling, 913. translation of the works of Gall into 
Paint, white, in burns, 829. English, 552, 560; skull of a juvenile 
Painters should be anatomists, 124. | murderer, 552; reply to a writer in the 


P. 


Palate, soft, fissure of, 387. | journal Hebd: madaire, 553; reply of Dr. 
Pathological Anatomy, Dr. Carswell’s, 326., — Elliotson to anti-hrenological arguments 
Pathology, humeral, Mr. Wardrop on,129.| of Dr. Kidd and Mr. Taylor, 835, 861 ; 
Paralysis, strychnine in, 192; of the lower Raphael's skwll,950 ; phrewology of Bruns, 

extremities, 381; of half the face, 711, | 931; new mode of drawing phrenological 


808 ; insensibility in, 914. | lines, 931. : 
Paracentesis, in empyema, 358. Phthisis, cure of, 330; fatal, on arresting 
Paraplegia, strychnine in, 261. _ | flooding, 353; connexion of with the 
Paris, distribution of priz~s at, 379 ; libe-| me = sae 

rality at hospitals of, 326. ymosis, with syphilis, 538. 

Parish surgeons, remuneration of, 263. —_—‘| Physicians, system of in practice, 720. 
Parks, Mr, R., case by, of fatal per‘oration | Physiology, animal, _ comparative roe 
of the rectum with a bougie, 859. | tomy; courses of lectures on. 
Parliament, its power “-) the Colleges, | Grant Professor, and‘ Bell Sir Charles.) 
rr | Physiology, human, notice of Professor 
Parrots, 766, 815. | Grant's coarse of lectures on, 14. 
Partridge, Mr. A., note from, 413. Physiology, animal, Professor Grant on the 
Parturition, division of pelvis in, 295 ; puer- | connexion of with medicine, 45. 

»eral convulsions in, 738, 896. (Seealso Pike, fish, 575. 

Labour.) Placenta, connexion of with uterus, 203; 
Parry, Mr. E., notes from, 807, 872. transfusion in presentations of, 596. 
Paul, Dr. J., amputation by, of an infant's | here growth of, 680. “ 

thigh, 439. *lastron of the tertoise, 729. ’ g 
Peacocks, 769, 810. | Pneumonia, from arresting flooding, 353; 
Pearls, whence obtained, 431. in infants, 372. : 
Pecories, 908. Poisoning with arsenic, 670; with rice, 
Pelicans, 763, 766, 810. 684; with the ananthe crocata, 860 ; 
Pelvis, division of, in parturition, 293 ; tu- | with oil of tar, 902; with strychnine, 

monur in, 630 ; fatal injury to, 903. | 974, 

Penguins, 542. | Post-mortem nee lle, 806. 

Perch, fish, 538, 545, 571. | Polypiferous animals, skeletons of, 122. 
Percussion, value of, 942. | Polypus, meaning of, 227. 

Pericarditis in a boy, 450, 451; rheuma- | Poly thalamous, pyre te 4 

tismal affection simulating, 453. | Poor, liability of to serofula, ° 
Peritoneum, inflammation of, 65 ; irritable | Poriferous animals, skeletons of, 122. 

state of in pregnancy, 65. | Porpoises, 570, 571, 738, 764, 842, 844, 
Peritonitis, from arresting flooding. 353 ;| 846, 847. —— 

bleeding in, 581, 818. | Porngo decalvans, cure of, 443. 

Perineum, fistula in, 422 ; restoration of in| Portsmouth, Portsea, and Gosport, address 
: fissure from parturition, 783. . from, 361. , —" 
Periodicals, medical, of Germany, 296, | Portuguese man-of-war, the, 155. 

Peroneal nerve, tic-douloureux in, 745. Pregnancy, general derangement in, 580. 
Perspiration, quantity per day, 962. _ | Prizes, in botany, 341; at Paris, 379. 
Pessaries in uterine disease, 481; for vagi-| Probosces, auimals rey “i 953. 

nal cystocele, 492. Prolapsus of the uterus, 482. “ 

Phial, octagon for poisons, 969. | Pissed. Mr. Guthrie on, 161, 556. 
Philaletbes on respiration, 858. | Puerperal affections, Dr. Waller on, 61; 
Phlebitis and phlegmasia dolens, 171, 448,| fever, disconnexion of with venous af- 

525. P | fection, 65; convulsions, cases of, 738, 
Phlebotomy, mode of performing, 817. } 896. ; , : P 
Phlegmasia dolens, cases of, 171, 448, 525.| Pulse, in children, 369; diagnosis by, in 
Phiegmon, incisions in, 241; diffuse and aneurysm, ae es of for —- 

circumscribed, 665. ing, 577; scale of in various ages, O79 ; 
Phosphate of lime, animals in which it pre-| remarkably quiet in traumatic delirium, 

ponderates, 425; union of with bone, 922. wend — 

915. (See Lectures of Professor Grant | Public opinion, its effect in enforcing « re- 

and Sir C. Bell.) form in medicine, 281. 
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Punctures, deliriam after, 921. 

a ag 3. aot 51%. 40, 
Q. 


Quack medicines allowed, while “ British 
tea” is condemned, 75. 
a neglect of at Apothecaries Hall, 
9, 










Quadrupeds, ruminating, osteclogy of, 873, 
cy TN phil 
Queggas, 842, 906, 






R. 


Ramadge, Dr. refusal to consult with, 255. 

Ramsbotham, Dr. F. H., Macleod's charges 
against Tne Lancer respecting the note 
of, 753; his anxiety to be on friendly 
terms with the Editor, 754. 

Raphael's skull, 930. 

Ray, fish, 538, 541, 575, 576, 845, 847. 

Rayer on diseases of the skin, 459. 

Rayner, Mr., paralysis of face of, 711, 808. 

Reardon,Owen,complaint of, 222, 344, 592, 
424, 560, 808. 

Rectum, cure of prolapsus of, 780 ; “ cir- 
cular stricture” of, 790; perforation of, 
859; superior absorption of medicine | 
by, 923; controversy respecting, (see | 
O’ Beirne, Dr.) 

Rerorm, Mepicat, Articles, and Remarks 
on:— 

Feeling of the profession in its favour, 1 ; 
want of union in aid of, 23, 418, 657 ; 
speeches at Sheffield on the need of, 28 ; 
Professor Grant on, 49,72; power which 
parliament possesses of thoroughly effect- 
ing it, 72; ubsence of all remarks on, to 
students at the hospital schools, 72; at- 
tempts of Sir H. Halford to prevent, 103 ; 
plans of the monopolists against, 104; 
appeal to medical practitioners to influ-| 
ence M. P.’sin favourof, 104, 310; want 
of in the hospitals, 107; obstacles which | 
formerly existed to it; the silent under- | 
current which bore on the question, 219, 
221; pamphlet, on the subject of, 222 ; 
first public announcement of the real 
intentions of government, 256; meetings 
in aid of at the Sussex Hotel, 263, 350 ; 
Dr. Carrick on, 304; want of at Apo- 
thecaries Hall, 309; discussion on at 
the London Medical Society, and peti- 
tion, 331, 352, 469, 554; need of in 
the system of medical education, 358, 
415; proposal to institute a TRI-PARTITE 
Facutty or Mepictxe for the future 
union and government of the profession, 
339, 407, 415, 417, 496, 526, 531, 556, 
635, 639, 693, 752; debates on, at the 

Westminster Medical Society, with edito- 
rialremarks, 215, 362, 417, 464, 456, 502, 
534, 554, 597, 605; a Tower-Ham ‘et se- 
nator’s arguments against, 365 ; object of, 
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is the conservation of the public health, 
374 ; absence of difficulty in deciding the 
plan of, 375 ; plan of in France, 376, 406 ; 
merting in support of, at Sheffield, 414, 
417; application of, to our universities, 
415; one of its effects should be to exalt 
the medical profession into a strictly in- 
dependent faculty, 417; what is to be- 
come of the existing colleges when it is 
effected ? 454; trust property should be 
no obstacle to the complete ay 
ment of, the power of parliament being 
supreme, 458 ; ceaselessly advocated in 
Tue Lancer, 495; remarks on the de- 
bates on at the Medical Societies, and on 
the Gregorien trick against, 495, 526, 
559, 605, 613 ; proposed aggregate meet- 
ing in support of, 497 ; Mr. Warburton’s 
motion on, 497,750; alarm of the bats 
at the approach of, 526; the views and 
open conduct of the advocates of, 526 ; 
conversation of Dr. Gregory and Sir H. 
Ilalford on, 527 ; particular institutions 
praised or condemned by some supporters 
of, 528, 565, 607 ; the opponents of be- 
come visible, one of their sentiments, 
531, 555, 560, 609, €11; propriety of 
petitioning for a Tripartite Faculty, 556 ; 
reform has been delayed by the want of 
specific representations to Parliament, 
557 ; manner in which indefinite petitions 
will be met in the House, 558; absence 
of arguments against an uniform scheme 
of medical government, 559; new regu- 
lations bearing on, at Oxford, 560, 638 ; 
remarks by Gracchus on, 567, 613, 692; 
worthless concessions of the opponents 
of, 601; Sir H. Halford's continued 
efforts to defeat; his explanations to 
Lord Brougham, 602 ; a royal commis- 
sion sought by him, 604; specimen of 
Roderick Macleod’s cvadjutors against, 
and Sir H. Halford’s men of ** high moral 
feeling,” 606 ; want of in the veterinary 
college, 614, 756, 945; meetings at 
Liverpool in support of, 634, 639, 728 ; 
unfounded report of, in the College of 
Surgeons, 638 ; circumstances bearing on, 
at Edinburgh and St. Andrew's univer- 
sities, 651, 638, 692,751, 759 ; the con- 
cours as a branch of, 638, 9; details of, 
should be avoided at present, and the one 
governing principle discussed, 639; at- 
tempts of the bats to crush Tue Lancer 
in consequence of its support of, 640 ; 
failure of the attempt of the colleges to 
make the Hon. Mr. Lamb an anti-medi- 
cal reformer ; feelings of Lords Grey and 
Howick in favour of, 686; new scheme 
of, in the College of Physicians, 683, 
832; antics of the corruptionists; their 
declaration that medical reform is an 
impossible event, 719; their enmity to 
the general adoption of the title of 
** Doctor,” 720; their calumnies against 
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general practitioners, 720; notice of a 
— on the necessity of, at Edin- 
urgh, 749, 751, 981; some effects of 
establishing a Tripartite Faculty, 752; 
debate in the House of Commons when 
the motion was granted for a Committee 
of Inquiry into medical education and 
practice, 792; list of the Committee, 
794; remarks on the Committee, 795; 
subjects which will have to be investi- 
gated by them, 795; medical practition- 
ers should communicate facts to Mr. 
Warburton and the Committee, 796, 979 ; 
attempt of the Council of the College of 
Surgeons to impede, by expending the 
money of the members in bricks and 
mortar, 830; conduct of the Council re- 
specting the museum, 852; meeting in 
support of, at Belfast, and especially 
against the Dublin Apothecaries Com- 
pany, 863, 870; sudden plan of rejecting 
candidates for the diploma at the — 
College of Surgeons, and its bearing on 
the question of reform, 865; impolicy 
and impropriety of forcing plans and 
schemes while the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee is investigating facts and receiving 
evidence, 895 ; first sittings of the Com- 
mittee, 896, 7; articles in the Times on, 
897, 980; exertions of the medical cor- 
porations of Dublin against ; need of to 
the profession there; advice on, 954; 
recommendation to form provincial Com- 
mittees of, 957; list of questions re- 
specting hospitals, infirmaries, and dis- 
pensaries, put by the Parliamentary 
Committee, 959; meetings in aid of, at 
Sunderland and Dumfries, 941, 2; first 
examination of witnesses on, before the 
Committee, 952 ; want of in the coroner's 
court, 974, 5; examinations of Sir H. 
Halford and Drs. Macmichael and Sey- 
mour by the Parliamentary Committee, 
978; want of in the close country hos- 
itels and infirmaries, 978; notice of a 
etter to Mr. Warburton on, 980, 

Refoulement in hemorrhage, 891. 

Relation, organs of, 193. 

Religion, certificates of, 15. 

Reptiles, osteology of, 698. 

Respiration, in insects, myriapods, and 
arachnides, 156 ; in birds, 761, 809 ; Sir 
C. Bell on, 167 ; organs of, 193, 

Respiration, conjectures on, by Philalethes, 
858. 

Respiratorysystem, loss of in descending the 
animal scale, 121; development of, 120. 

Ribs, fracture of, 152, 920; becoming feet, 
57. 

Rice, production of yellow fever by, 181; 
horror of at Madras, 182; production of 
malignant cholera by, (see Tytler, Dr.) 

Rickets, Sir C. Bell on, 918, 963. 

Reviews of Bell on the hand, 165; Witt- 
stock on cholera fluids, 169; Granyille’s 
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illustrations of abortion, and diseases o 
menstruation, 202; Tiedemann’s plates 
of the arteries, 222; Hetling on osteo- 
sarcoma, 253; Carswell’s pathological 
anatomy, part 1, 326; Billard on the 
diseases of infants, 367; Rayer on the 
skin, 459; Witt’s osteology, 461; Rog- 
netta on vaginal cystocele, 492; Tytler’s 
facts establishing the deleterious proper- 
ties of rice, 532; a pamphlet on the de- 
cline of the Edinburgh University, 749, 
751; Mantel on geology, 937 ; letter to 
Mr. Warburton, 980. 

Rheumatism and pericarditis, 453; vera- 
tria in, 523; with disease of the heart, 
747; bleeding in, 820. 

Rhinoceroses, 877, 905, 908, 909, 911, 954. 

Rhinoplastic operation, 972. 

Roberts, Mary, note from, 343, 391. 

Rocks, animals sticking to, 349, 431. 

Rodgers, Mr. F., on protoxide of iron, 444, 

Rognetta on vaginal cystocele, 492. 

Round ligament of uterus, inflammation of, 
65. 

Roux, M., on fissure of the perineum after 
labour, 785. 

Rowley, Dr., candidate for notoriety, 312, 

Royal ‘Institution, reports from, 680, 933. 


Ss. 


Salamanders, 401, 618, 619, 623, 626. 

Salivation, severe, prevention of, 587; are 
rest of with iodine, 664. 

Saline treatment in erysipelas, 40. 

Salmon, Mr. F. (see Aldersgate-street 
Dispensary, and O’ Beirne, Dr.) 

Sanguineous system, of all animals, 193; 
diseases of, (see Wardrop, Mr,), 

Sarcocele, operation for, 920, 

Saw fish, 575, 576. 

Scalds, white paint to, 829. 

Scales are remnants of shell, 537; of sere 
pents, 655, 

Scarifications, Mr, Wardrop on, 823. 

Scarificators, new ones, 523,564, 901. 

Scarlatina and measles together, 504; swel- 
ling of tonsils in, 597 ; anasarca after, 
694, 858, 

Scarlatine piquetté, case of, 503. 

Scapala, fixation of in reductions, 560. 

Schools of medicine in London, 3; emi- 
nence they might attain, 72. 

Scirrhus, cases of, 192; of the testicle, 
243; of the uterus, 485. 

Scorpions, 156, 400; effects of the white 
ash on, 353. 

Scott, Mr. John, alleged remarks of on the 
London Hospital perpetual pupils, 5; 
letter from and other correspondence re- 
specting those remarks, 81, 152. 

Scott, Sir Walter, his constructiveness, 554, 

Scrofula of the testicle, 242; what it is, 
328; effect of iodine in, 672 ; all animals 
liable to, 918. 

Scrotum, elephantiasis of, 291, 
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Sculptors should be anatomists, 124. Slugs, 474. ; 
Scuta of serpents, 655. Small-pox, change of hair after, 554. 
‘Sea, luminous animals of, 265; cetaceous | Sm-1!, lost from nervous tubercles, 294. 
inbabitants of, 842. Smith, Mr., election of at York, 26%. 
Sea-anemone, 267, 271, 426. Smyth, Mr. J. R., case by, of false aneu- 
Seals, 842, 846, 848. rysm of the aorta, and rupture within the 
Secretion, organs of, 193. | pericardium, 526, 888. 
Self-supporting institution at Lynn, 801. | Snakes, effects of white ash on, 353. 
Senses, development of, 126; general view Snails, 475. 
of, 193. Snow, Mr, E. S., case of tic-douloureux by, 
Serpents, osteology of, 649,400,401, 514, 745. 
542, 545, 569, 571, 621, 622, 698, 700 Soda, effect of its use, 682. 
730, 733, 763, 765, 766, 768, 846, 847. Somerville Dr. J., note from, 613. 
Serum of blood, Mr. Wardrop on, 134; in | Spain, existence of cholera in, 73. 
cholera, 170, Speculum, vaginal, (see Lisfranc, M.) 
Set.n needle, fatal hemorrhage from, 132. | Spiders, 156, 400. 
Sexes, pro, ortions of in Europe, 187. Spina ventosa, mistaken for cancer, 58. 
Sharks, 538, 539, 541, 54%, 575, 576, 619, | Spine, disease of, 966. 
702. | Spines of shells, 430. 
Sheep, 877, 878. | Sponge, officinal, 197, 200, 226, 
Sheffield, meeting at, on the Aldersgate- | Spoonbills, 814. 
street Dispensary, 23,83; reterm meet- | St. Andrew's University, new regulations 
ing at, 415, 417 ; infirmary at, abusesin,' in surgery at, 631, 633, 638, 759. 
30, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, lectures and 
Shelis, animals with, 123, 400, 475, 505; fees at, 11; treatment of Mr. Skey at ; 
Sir C. Bell on, 285; animals sticking to,; (see Skey, Mr.) ; broken promises to the 
349, 431; dead, 428. students at, 151; Mr. Lawrence on the 
Sheriffs, Mr. E. B., on preserving leeches,; murderous operations at, 186; aid given 
524. by the medical officers of to Caswall, 
Ships, animals on and perforating, 349,| Whyutt, and Co., 187; guinea fee taken 
431, 452. | in the wards of, 223; correspondence on 
hoes, expansion for horses, 696. | abuses at, 564, 757, 807, 839, 872; 
boulder, painful aff-ction of, 381; peculiar want of subjects at, 756; MS. picked up 
injury of (see Guthrie, Mr.). | fin, 898 ; cases at of dislocation of the fe- 
hrews, 880. mur, 839 ; fungus of the tibia, with unique 
Sight lost, from tubercles in brain, 294. operation, 38 ; erysipelas of the face, 40 ; 
Silica in low skeletons, 122. | syphilitic iritis, 189 ; abscess of the liver, 
Simon, Dr., on double electro sparks, 361.' with hydatids, 189; rupture of the ure- 
Sinclair, Sir J., on the peristaliic effect of thra ,190 ; matter in the axilla and breast, 
white mustard-seed, 669. ending fatally, 87: excessive fat in the 
Skate, fish, 537, 576. heart, 87 ; rupture of the eye, 83, 
Skeletons which are exuviable, 394. St. George’s Hospital, lectures and fees at, 
Skeietons of wn mals, (see Grant, Profes-! 19; bad ventilation at, 222; fatal opera- 
sur, and Bell, Sir Charles). tion at, by Mr. C. Hawkins, 978; cases 
Skey, Mr., editorial remarks on the con- | at, of fracture of the skull and injury of 
duct of Mr. Stanley to, 26, 74; letter) the lung, 191; mulberry excrescence 
from, 33; s»eech of Mr. Stanley respect-| around the meatus urinarius, 191; pa- 
ing, 80; present and vote of thauks to,| alysis; affection of the bowels simu- 
105, , | ating diseased spine, 192; adhesion of 
Skin of all animals, 193; casting of, 401;| thechrek, 192; scirrbus, 192; compound 
Rayer on diseases of, 459. fracture of the skull, compre-sion, tre- 
Skin-bound, disease called, 370. phining, death, 380, 471. (See also Bro- 
Skull, fracture of, with injury of the lung,! die, Mr.) Med. and Surg, Society, 253. 
191; compound fracture of, 380, 471; | St.-Hilaire, Gevffroy, some account of, 95. 
fracture ot, 38%; ossification of, 538, | St. Thomas's Hospital, lectures and fees at, 
543, 544, 569, 738; Mr. Brodie on inju- 7, 10, 22. 
ries to, 539. (See also Bell, Sir Charies, | Staniey, Mr., conduct of to Mr. Skey (see 
and Grant, Profess.r.) | Skey, Mr.); remarks on his trea:ment of 
Skulls, examination of, 463, 552, 930. his pupils, 74, 105; journal of a visit 
Sladden, Mr. J., notes trom, 807. to Ediuburgh, 898 ; on Mr. Salwon’s rec- 
Sleep, want of, 682. tum preparations, 412. 
Sloth, errors ot Buffon and Cuvier respect- | Stewart, Mr. R., notes from, 808, 872. 
ing, 168; Sir C. Bell on, 489; Profes- Sternum, particular boues of, 735. 
sor Grant on, 654, 768. Stimulants, failure of ia delirium tremens 
Slow-worms, 514, | 172; tothe eye, 883, ’ 
j 
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Stomach, inflammation of, in children, 571; 
sudden inflammation of, 451; of all ani- 
mals, 193, 


Stone, Wm., inquiry for, 545, 417, 696. 

Stone in the bladder, blows on the catheter 
simulating, 162. (See also Calculus. ) 

Storks, 814. 

Strychnine in paralysis, 19% ; in paraplegia, 
261; poisoning with, 974. 

Students, medical, advice to , on coming to 
London, 3; Professor Grant's advice to, 
42 ; their right to elect their teachers, 75; 
address to ut Bristol 300; effect of the 


Apothecaries Act on, 310 ; rejection of at | 


the College of Surgeons, 865. 

Sturgeons, 512, 537, 540, 576. 

Styptics, Mr. Costello on, 889. 

Subjects, want of, 340, 756, 808, 840. 

Sunderland, reform meeting at, 941. 

Support, organs of, general view of, 193. 

Surgery, Professor Grant on the study of, 
46 ; lectures on (see Wardrop, Mr.). 

Swans, 542, 765, 764, 766, 768. 

Sword-fish, 576. 

Symonds, Mr. J., on puerperal convulsions, 
738. 

Syncope during venesection, 581, 708. 

Syphilis, enlargement of testicle from, 24¢ ; 
chloride of gold and soda in, 790; bleed- 
ing in, 820; clinical lectures on (see 
Wallace, Dr.W.). 


T. 


Tabes syphilitica, 384, 

Tadpoles, 570, 572, 575, 
619, 621. 

Tail of fishes, use of, 570. 

Tapirs, 905, 906, 908, 909, 911, 953, 955, 
961. 

Tar, oil of, poisoning by, 902. 

Tardigrade animals, 490. 

Tartar emetic, in pericarditis, 451. 

Taylor, Rev. Mr., versus phrenology, 835. 

‘lea, green, an antisoporific, 258 ; ill effects 
of, 749, 893; British, 75. 

Teeth, of carnivorous animals, 699; names 
of, employed by zoologists, 878. 

Tegumentary organs, 127, 193. 

Tendons, ossification of, 703. 

Tetanus traumatica, 587. 

Tetracaulodon, Dr. Hays on, 911. 
Testicles, Dupuytren on engorgements o 
242; circocele end varicocele of, 786. 
Thigh, long ununited fracture of, cured, 

100 ; amputation of in an infant, 439 ; 
inflammation of veins of, avd disease of 
the uterus, 448; circumscribed phileg- 
mon of, 665. 
Thompson, Dr. C., note from, 41.5. 
Thompson, Mr., case of enteritis by, 855. 
Thompson, Mr. E., on scariticators, 523, | 
901. 
Thornbury, Mr. F,, on baldness, 445, 
Throat, cut, delirium after, 921. 
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577, 617, 618, 
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** Thoughts on Medical Reform,” 222. 

Tibia, fungous growth of, 38; Mr. Brodie 
on inflammation of, 484. 

Tic-douloureux, veratria in, 523 ; treatment 
of, 683; in perineal nerve, 745. 

Tiedemano’s plates of arterivs, 222. 

Times, on Medical Reform, 897, 980. 

Toads, 618, 650. 

Tobacco, in baldness, 445. 

Toes of animals, Sir C. Bell on, 490. 

Tongue, fatal hemorrhage from, 152. 

Tonsils, infumed, in scarlatina, 597 

Tooth, fatal hemorrhage from, 131. 

Torsion of arteries, 889. 

| Tortoises, 729, 763, 769, 770. 

| Toucher, the, (see Lisfranc, M.) 

| Tour of a southern lecturer, 899. 


| Tower Hamlets’ senator, 365. 


| Townsend, Mr. J. H., drawings ly, to il- 
lustrate Professor Grant’s Lectures, 644. 
| Tracheotomy, after scalding the throat, 661. 
Transfusion in flooding, 421, 596. 

| Trepline on the tibia, 484; in fracture of 

| the skull, 380, 471; blunders made with, 

965, 
Tubercle, Carswell on, 326. 

| Tubercles in origins of nerves, 294. 

Tucker, Mr. J. H., 612, 642, 689, 722, 800, 

Tumour of abdomen mistaken for aneurysm, 
171; scrofulous, fatal removal of at Lon- 
don Hospital, 224; of the scrotum, 291 ; 
of the neck, 419; of the loins, 420; of 
the breast, 421; scirrhous uterine, 483 ; 
in the pelvis, 630, 

Tumours, hemorrhage from, 240; pul- 
sating vascular, 854. 

Turkeys, 769. 

lurnbul!, Dr., on veratria, 525. 

Curtles, 513, 729, 752, 763, 769, 809. 

lusks, wnimals with, 955. 

I weedale, Dr., letter from, 802. 

l'yphus gravior, case of, 259. 

Tytler, Dr., Debates, Letters, and Articles, 
relating to the disclosures of, respecting 
the production of malignant cholera by the 
use of diseased Rice as food, viz :—Pre- 
liminary notice of his disclosures at the 
London Medical Society, 27; report of 
the statements and debates at the London 
Medical Society, viz, at first meeting, 
67; at second meeting, 111; at third 
meeting, 143; at fourth meeting and vote 
of thanks, 174, 181; farther debates on, 
727, 749; editorial remarks on the dis- 
closures, 76, 111, 311, 752; production 
of cholera at Ilackney, 119, 181; facts 
communicated by Mr. Lirtwhistle, and 
Drs. Hackett and Blundell, in support of 
the ricean etiology, 181 ; horror of rice at 
Madras, 182 ; letter from Mr. Litebfield 
on the ill-effects of rice in his family, 

212; remarks on the effects of Dr. Tyt- 

ler's statements, 215; inquiry for a test 

of noxious rice, with Dr, Tytler’s reply, 

247, 248; letter from Mr, Dunn on the 
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occurrence of cholera in Wakefield! 494; mode of examining, (see Lisfranc, 
prison without the su use of rice,| M. 
with remarks by Dr. Tytler, 247, 248; Vaginal cystocele, Rognetta on, 492. 
notice of an offer of Mr. Dunn to try rice, | Varicocele, new treatment of, 785. 
690; statements of Mr. Dunn relative Vascular system, loss of on descending the 
thereto (with engraving), and remarks by animal scale, 121 ; development of, 126. 
Dr. Tytler, 787, 829; debate at the | Vegetative life, organs of, 193. 
Medico-Botanical Society, 306, 333; Veins, varicose, treatment of, 946; dis- 
letters from Mr. Barnett on the produc-| eases of, (see Wardrop, Mr.) 
tion of deaths at Limehouse after eaiing| Venables, Dr., on delirium tremens, and 
rice end bad barley; with edivorial re-| erysipelatous fever, 462; on poisoning 
marks, and remarks by Dr. Tytler, 311,| with arsenic, 670; case by, of supposed 
359, 343; notice and review of Dr. Tyt- abscess in the wsophagus, 678. 
ler’s pamphlet of “ Facts,” 392, 552 ;| Venereal disease, clinical lectures on, (see 
letter from Dr. Evans on the occurrence} Wallace, Dr. W., and also hg 
of some cases of poisoning in Galway,| Venesection, rules for, (see Wardrop, 
Ireland, suspected to result from the use| Mr.) ; diffuse phlegmon after, 666, 
of bad rice, 684 ; remarks by Dr. I'ytler| Veratria, in dropsy, &c., 525. 
thereon, and on the reception of bis opi-| Verdict at inquests, usual one, 472. 
nions in Scotland, 685; letter on the ex-| Vermination, Dr, Alexander on, 402. 
istence of steam-mills, near London, for| Vertebra, mode of analysing, 59. 
polishing poisonous rice, with editorial | Vertebre, dilation of into cranium, 125. 
remarks thereon, 746, 753. Vertebrata, nervous system of, 125. 
| Vesicula umbilicalis, remarks on, 208, 
U. | Veterinary College, abuses at, 614. 

: _ . Vinegar, adulteratious of, 67. 
Ulcer, syphilitic, 387 ; on the skin, exteu- Viviparous animals, 158. 

sion of in centre while healing at circum- Volcanoes, changes made by, 433, 953. 

ference, 775 ; menstrual discharge from, ' Voltaic battery, analysis with, 933, 





789. , : Vultures, 767. 
Ulcers, sloughing, local bleeding in, 240; | 
pinay syphilitic, (see Wallace, Dr. | Ww 
+) 


Umbilicus, not opening at the abdominal Wakefield prison, (see Tytler, Dr.) 
surface, 396. | Walker, Mr., on ophthalmia, 885, 


University of London, lectures and fees at,; Wallace, Dr. \W., Clinical Lectures by, on 


14, 22; opening address at, 41,75; di-| the Venereal Disease and some other sub- 
ploma of, 50; number of students at,’ 
616; conversazione at, 647 ; noises at, 
808; alleged want of subjects at, 808, 
840; dinner in aid of the hospital of, | 
980; lectures at by Professor Grant on | 


jects, viz. :— 


Lecture 1, On the effect of the nitrate of sil- 


ver on primary syphilitic ulcers, and of 
mercury on primary suphiltic buboes.—Rea- 
sons for these names, 583; proofs of the 





comparative anatomy end animal physio- | influence of the remedies ; case 1, primary 
logy, (see Grant, Professor.) | syphilis at frenum, with bubo in right 
Universities, education at, 49, 415. | groin; a good example of the regular form 
Ureters, Mr. Guthrie on, 159. of primary syphilis in the fossa of the 
Urethra, anatomy of, 164; rupture of, 190, frenum, 584; case 2, primary syphilis on 
590. common skin of penis, with bubo in left 
Urine, suppression of, 160, 356 ; in cholera, | groin; dispersion of a bubo in its third 
analysis of, 170. | stage, in eleven days; bad effects of irre- 
'rticaria, as an epidemic, 677. | gular living during the treatment (see 
terus, spasm and inflammation of, G2;| also775); essential difference between 
connexion of with veins of thigh, 171,| using the nitrate of silver as an escharo- 
448, 525 ; productions of, and connexions tic, and as a stimulant, in the same ulcer 
with placenta, 205; deviation of during; (see also 775 and 780), 585; case 3, ul- 
parturition, 290 ; connexion of with va-| cer of glands and inner surface of pre- 
gina, 494; transfusion in hemorrhage; puce, with bubo in right groin; facts 
from, 521; clinical lectures on the dis-| showing the necessity of narrowly watch- 
eases of, (see Lisfranc, M.) ing the action of calomel ; avoidance ofa 
Uwias, Dr., on dispensaries, 110. troublesome soreness of the mouth ; great 
importance of the diaguosis between ul- 
cers with white slough, and ulcers co- 
vered with white lymph ; rule for the 
distinction, 586; case 4, primary syphi- 
lis of corona glandis, with bubo in mght 


= 


\. 


Vaccination in India, 592, 612. 
Vagina, plugging of, 355; anatomy of, 


i 
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groin; marked power of the remedies, | 
587; case 5, primaty syphilis at orifice 
and outer surface of prepuce, with bubo 
in both groins, 588. 

Lecture 2. Further illustrations of the action 
and influence of nitrate of silver in syphi- 
litie affections. —The questions proposed, 
will this remedy, when applied to ulcers, 
excite bubo, and increase the ulcers ; and 
is it superior to all other applications ? 
771; case 1, showing that it will not ex- 
cite bubo, although no mercury be given 
to prevent the formation of bubo, 772 ; on 
the state of parts which deserves the name 
of “ inflammation,” 773; case 2, show- 
ing that it will not excite bubo, although 
the glands of the groin be already tender 
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sation in it; its inconvenience in the 

» and its increase T an at- 
tack of measles, 849; failure of cold 
and pressure; ligature of the external 
carotid ; subsequent progress ; decrease 
of the tumour, and arrest of its growth, 
850, 851, 852, (with engraving); in 
two years the arterial circulation least 
on that side of bead ; on the structure of 
subcut nevi; r for believing 
their texture is not cellular: treatment 
by diminishing the supply of blood to 
them, and applying contracting tonics, 
853; treatment of pulsating vascular 
tumours ; on the ligature of the external 
carotid artery, 854; its effect on the 
brain, 855. 





Waller, Dr. C., transfusion by, 521. 
Walrusses, 842, 846, 847, 848. 
Warburton, Mr., motion of, for a parlia- 


and tumid, the latter symptom disap- 
pearing as the sore healed, 773; on the 
cure of severe syphilis without mercury, 


775, 6 ; remarkable influence of mode of 
living in controlling the result of treat- 
ment ; rare instance of sore on the com- 
mon skin, extending in the middle while 
healing at the circumference, 775; case 
ill-treated, in which bubo followed ; caus- 
tic toa chancre, 776; nitrate of silver, as 
an escharotic to an ulcer, will not produce 
troublesome consequences ; it cicatrizes 
an ulcer far quicker than do the common 
modes of dressing ; case in which two in- 
oculated ulcers were healed with and 
without the nitrate ; difference of sixteen 
days in the cure,777 ; case in which the 
healing effects of the nitrate were con- 
trasted with those of the black-wash ; dif- 
ference of fiiteen days, 778 ; concluding 
remarks, 780. 

Lecture 3. On the injury caused by taking 
boiling water into the mouth and fauces.— 
Not an unfrequent accident to children ; 
neglect of the subject by authors; the 
effect of scalding on mucous membranes 
is not large vesications as on the skin; 
the obstruction to respiration results from 
edema, or submucous effusion, 657 ; the 
inflammation extends only a very short 
distance beyond the fauces ; the alarming 
symptoms are dilatory in their appear- 
ance ; progress of the symptoms; treat- 
ment, 658 ; cases cu with mercury, 
659; remarks on that treatment; ease 
with which children bear calomel, 660; 
treatment when calomel fails ; resort to 
tracheotomy ; case in which it was suc- 
cessfully performed, 661; care with 
which secretions from the trachea into 
the canula should be perpetually remov- 
ed; new form of canula, (with engrav- 
ing,) 663, 4. 

Lectare 4. On a case of congenital subeu- 
taneous nevus of the mouth, in which the 
external carotid was tied; and on the 
structure and treatment of subcutaneous 
nevi.—Character of the tumour ; n0 pul- 


Lecture 1. (Introductory. 





mentary committee, (see Reform, Me- 
dical); pamphlet addressed to, 980. 


Warpror, Mr., Lectures by, on the Dis- 


exses of the Sanguineous System :— 

n the classifica- 
tion of diseases.—Imperfections of past 
and existing systems ; effect which the 
Jabours of Hunter and Bichat had on no- 
sology; proper foundation for a just 
classification of diseases ; illustration of 
that classification, 50 to 55, 


Lecture 2. On the sanguineous system generally 


and the blood in particular.—Absurdity of 
dividing medicine into surgery and phy- 
sic; what is meant by the term sangui- 
neous system, and why first treated of in 
these lectures on surgery ; on the blood, 
its circulation, uses, and component 
parts; quantity in the body, qualities, 
coagulation, and buffy coat; the humo- 
ral puthology; important purposes of 
spoutaneous hemorrhage ; aneurysms ; 
want of coagulating power in the blood, 
the buffy coat not a certain test of in- 
flammation, 128 to 156. 


| Lecture 3. On the abstraction of blood ; local 


bleeding.— Differences which the same 
remedies (especially bleeding) will pro- 
duce in persons of different stations and 
habits ; different effects produced by ab- 
stracting arterial and venous blood; re- 
marks on, and objections to, arteriotomy ; 
the local abstraction of blood ; general 
rules for its employment ; advantages of 
hemorrhage from the nose and from exter- 
nal diseased parts; good effects of in- 
cisions in inflamed parts ; bleeding from 
surgical and other wounds, 236 to 242. 


Lecture 4, The abstraction of blood (conti- 


nued); general bleeding.—Indications for 
blood-letting afforded by the pulse ; terms 
employed to designate ; qualities of the 
pulse; the pulse in different persons ; 
effect of bleeding on local pain ; import- 
ance of a large first bleeding ; occurrence 
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of 3 quantity of blood to be re- a mental shock, 501; change of the hair 
welaly ; the duty of the pre- | from red to black, after small-pox, 554 ; 
‘bi 


himself to bleed his | 
» 577 to 583 ) 

Lecture 5. The abstraction of blood (conti- 
nued ) ; 1 bleeding.—Quantity of | 
blood to be remedially taken; syncope, 
how far beneficial in venesection ; pro- 
traction of, for five hours; advantages of 
very copious hemorrbagy ; when blood- 
letting should be repeated ; various indi- 
cations afforded by, and the appearances 
of, blood drawn in disease, 707 to 711. 

Lecture 6. The abstraction of blood (conti- 
pued); different modes employed.—The 
supposition that a sufficient quantity can- 
not be taken; proper mode of bleeding 
with the lancet ; impropriety of bleeding 
instagtly after accidents aud apopleciic 
and convulsive fits ; bleeding inadmissi- 
ble im particular inflammatory cases ; 
remedies which should be employed 
when bleeding is indicated but cannot be 
borne ; impropriety of bleeding in mere 
irregular distributions of the blood, and 
in bilious and some other head-achs ; 
when useful or injurious in diseases called 
specific; bleeding by cupping, leeches, 
and scarification, 816 to 824. 

Warming-pans cause leucorrhea, 355. 

Warts, cured by electricity, 919. 

W, ill, Dr. T.; Liverpool inquest, 975. 
eiss, Mr., calculus instrument of, 856. 
(With engravings.) 

Westminster Hospital, fees at, 17 ; medi- 
cal school near, 18, 88 ; cases at, of frac- 
tured ribs, with emphysema, 152; cho- 
lera, followed by abortion, with diseased 
hip and strangulated internal hernia, 
260 ; paraplegia and varicocele, 261 ; hy- 
drocele, 202; cancer; complicated frac- | 
ture of foot, 342; ulcer of cornea, 384; 
tabes syphilitica, 385; abscess of knee ; | 
hectic fever, 386; tetanus traumatica ; 

utation of the finger ; opisthotones ; | 
syphilitic ulcer, and fiseure of soft pa- 


| 
| 





enlargement of the tonsils in scarlatina, 
597; replies of Dr. James Jobnson to 
fabrications of Roderick Macleod, 534, 
612; pessary many years in the vagina, 
645; connexion of the menses with 
phthisis, 645; mild air of Hastings, 646 ; 
letters respecting Mr. Dermott, 046,839 ; 
excessive discharge from the nose; ab- 
sence of sleep trom acidity, G82; tic- 
douloureux, 683 ; diseases of the heart 
and rheumatism, 747 ; lithotrity, 748 ; 
torsion of arteries and other hamostatics, 
889; cases showing the value of ausculta- 
tion, 942 ; justice of the ejection of Dr. 
George Gregory from the Presidency of, 
606. (See also Aldersgute-street Dispen- 
sary, and Reform, Medical.) 

Whales, 514, 730, 764, 843, 844, 845, 846. 

Whitby, cholera at, 40, 110. 

Whites, the, Lisfranc on, 355. 

Whitsed, Dr., candidate for notoriety, 182 ; 
repentance of, 308. 

W hooping-cough, cure of, 589. 

Wiblin, Mr., letter from, 156. 

Wigan, address from, 306. 

Wilks, Mr. G., note from, 759. 

Wilson Dr., on cholera at Belfast, 744. 

Witt, Dr., on osteology, review of, 461. 

Wittstock, Dr., on the cholera fluids, 169. 

Womb, diseases of, (see Lisfranc, M.) 

Wood converted into silica, 432. 

Wood, Dr. O. C., 223; Colonel, opposition 
of, to the Medical Reform Committee, 764. 

Woodall oa German surgeons, 970. 

Woodpeckers, 766, 815. 

W ovlley, Mr., cave of empyema by, 358. 

Worms, 156, 346, 351, 395, 399, 425, 426, 
432, 479, 617 ; in children, 402. 

Wounds, severe, bleeding frum, 241, 964, 

Wrist, neuralgia of, 523 ; sprain of, 822. 

Wyatt, Mr. R, B,, candidate for notoriety, 
109. 

Y. 


late, 387 ; laceration of urethra, 390 ;| Yates, Holt, Censor’s account of, 31, 
malignant fungus of neck, 419; intra- Yeatman, Mr. J, C., on parish medical con- 


capsular fracture of 


cervix-femoris ; | 


tracts, 984. 


lumbar abscess, 420; cancer mamma, | Y ork County Hospital, election at, 262. 


421; fractured ilium, 421; fistula in| 
perineo, 422; retirement of Mr. Lynn at, | 


Z. 


897 ; jobbing at, 984; distressed apothe- | Zebras, 815, 842, 906. 
cary at, 696; lectures by Mr. Guthrie at, | Zebus of India, 845. 


159, 356. 


_ Zoology, lecture ov, 153, 


Westminster Medical Society. Reports of | Zoophytes, 122, 154, 225, 425, 451, 617. 


debates at:—Emaciation and aeath from , Zogtomy, derivation of, 9. 
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